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CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE BRIDGE. 


HERE was one walk of which Minola Grey was especially fond, 

and which she loved to enjoy alone. It led by a particular 

track through Regent’s Park, avoiding for the most part the frequented 
paths, and bringing her at one time to the summit of a little mound 
or knoll, from which she could look across broad fields where sheep 
were grazing, and through clumps of trees and over hedges, and from 
which, by a happy peculiarity, all sight of the beaten and dusty 
avenues of the park was shut out. The view from this little eminence 
was perhaps most beautiful on a moist and misty day. There the 
soft, loving, artistic breath of the rain-charged clouds breathed ten- 
derly on the landscape, and effaced any of the harsher, or meaner, or 
in any way more prosaic details. There the gazer only saw a noble 
expanse of deliciously green grass and darker hedge-rows, and trees 
of dun and grey, and softly-mottled moss-grown trunks, and here and 
there a bed of flowers, and all under a silver-grey atmosphere that 
almost seemed to dissolve while the eye rested on it. When Minola 
had looked long enough on the scene opening below the mound, she 
then usually pursued her course by devious ways until she reached 
one of the bridges of the canal, and there she made another halting- 
place. The scene from the canal-bridge, unlike that from the mound, 
looked best on a bright, breezy day, of quick changing lights and 
shadows. There the brown water of the canal sparkled and gladdened 
in the sun, and Minola, leaning over the little bridge, and fixing her 
eyes on the water as it rippled past the nearer bank, might enjoy, for 
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the hour, the full sensation of one who floats in a boat along a stream, 
and watches the trees and the grasses of the shore. The place was 
quiet enough, and rich enough in trees and shrubs, and little reeds 
quivering out of the water, to seem, at least in Minola’s pleased eyes, 
like a spot on the bank of the canal far in the country, while yet there 
was to her the peculiar and keen delight of knowing herself in London. 


Sometimes, too, a canal-boat came gliding along, steered by a stalwart - 


and sunburnt woman in a great straw bonnet, and the boat and the 
woman brought wild and delicious ideas of far-off country places, with 
woods and gipsies, and fresh, half savage, half poetic life. Minola 
extracted beautiful pictures and much poetry and romance from that 
little bridge over the discoloured canal, creeping through the heart of 
London. 

The population of London—even its idlers—usually move along 
in tracks and grooves. Where some go, others go; where few go, at 
last none go. It is wonderful what hours of almost absolute solitude 
Minola was able to enjoy in the midst of Regent’s Park. Voices, 
indeed, constantly reached her : the cries and laughter of children, 
the shoutings of cricketers, the dulled clamour of the metropolis itself. 
These reached her as did the bleating of sheep and the tinkle of their 
bells, the barking of dogs, and occasionally the fierce, hoarse, thrilling 
growl or roar of some disturbed or impatient animal in the Zoological 
Gardens near at hand. But many and many a time Minola lounged 
for half an hour on her little knoll or on her chosen bridge, without 
seeing more of man or woman than of the lions in their cages on the 
other side of the enclosure. There was a particular hour of the day, 
too, when the park in general was especially deserted, and it appears 
almost needless to say that this was the time selected usually by Miss 
Grey for her rambles. It was sometimes a curious, half sensuous 
pleasure for her thus alone, amid the murmur of the trees, to fancy 
herself, for the moment, back again within sight of the mausoleum at 
Keeton, where she had spent so many weary and solitary hours, and 
then awaking, to rejoice anew in her freedom and in London. 

It was a fortunate and kindly destiny which assigned to our 
heroine a poetess for a companion. Much as she loved occasional 
solitude, Minola loved still better the spirit of fidelity to the obligations 
of true camaraderie; and if Miss Blanchet had had any manner of work 
to do, from the mending of a stocking to the teaching of a school, in 
which Minola could possibly have assisted her, Minola would never 
have thought of leaving her to do the work alone. Or even if Miss 
Blanchet had work to do in which Minola could not have helped her, 
but to which her presence would be any manner of encouragement, 
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Minola would have stayed with her, and never dreamed of play while 
her companion had to be at work. But we may safely appeal to all 
the poets of all time to say whether anybody ever desired companion- 
ship while engaged in the composition of poetry. Sappho herself 
could have well dispensed with the society of Phaon at such a 
moment. It is true that Corinne threw off some of her grandest 
effusions in full face of an admiring crowd, and recited them not only 
with Lord Nelvil but at him. Corinne, however, was of the impro- 
visatrice class to which Mary Blanchet did not profess to belong, and 
we own, moreover, to a constant suspicion that Corinne must have 
sat up late for many previous nights getting her improvisations by 
heart. At all events Miss Blanchet was not Corinne, and required 
seclusion, and much thought, and comparison of rhymes, and even 
looking out in dictionaries, in order to the composition of her poems. 
At the present time Minola was well aware that her friend had a new 
collection of poems on hand, and that the poems would be churned 
off with less difficulty if the author were occasionally left to herself for 
an hour or two. Therefore Minola was free to go into Regent’s Park, 
with untroubled conscience and light heart. The woman who was 
not a poet révelled in the rustling branches and the sight of the soft 
grass, and was filled with glad visions and dreams by the flowing even 
of a poor, clouded, slow canal-stream, and was rapt into the ideal at 
the sight of a reed growing in the water and shaken by the wind. 
The poetess remained at home in a dull room, and hammered out 
rhymes with the help of a dictionary. 

But, to do Minola justice, she was not wholly given up, even in 
these free and lonely hours, to the sweet, innocent sensuousness that 
fills certain beings when amid trees and the sounds of flowing water. 
She had many scruples about the possible-selfishness of her life, and 
wondered whether it was not wrong thus to live, and whether it was 
not through some fault of hers that no opportunity presented itself to 
her of doing any good for man or woman. She asked herself some- 
times whether she had not been impatient and wilful in her dealings 
with the people at home—she still, when in a self-questioning and 
penitential mood, thought and spoke of Keeton as “home ”—and 
whether she had not done wrong in leaving the material enclosure of 
any place bearing even by tradition the name of home, for a life of 
freedom which some censors might have thought unwomanly. There 
are metaphysicians who hold that, although man of his nature has no 
intuitive knowledge, yet that the accumulated experience of genera- 
tions supplies gradually for men, as they are born, a something which 
‘is like intuition to start with, and which they could not now start 
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clear of. So the experience or the traditions of genetations form a 
sort of faetitious and accumulated conscience for women independent 
of any abstract or eternal laws, and amounting in strength to some- 
thing like intuition. Over this shadow they cannot leap. Minola, 
filled as she was with a peculiarly independent spirit, and driven by 
circumstances to consider its indulgence a right and even a duty, could 
not keep from the occasional torment of a doubt whether there must 
not be something wrong in the conduct of any woman who, under 
any circumstances, leaves voluntarily, and while she is yet under age, 
the home of her childhood, and takes up her abode among strangers, 
without guardians, mistress of herself, and in lodgings. 

Perhaps some such ideas were in Minola’s mind when she left 
Mary Blanchet, a few mornings after the meetings described in the 
last chapter, and set out for a pleasant lonely walk in Regent’s Park. 
Perhaps it was the very pleasure of the walk, and the loneliness, now 
missed for some days, that made her dread being selfish, and sent 
her downward into a drooping and penitent reaction. “This will 
never do,’’ she kept thinking ; “I ought to try to do something for 
somebody. I am growing to think only of myself—and I broke 
away from Keeton because I was getting morbid in thinking about 
myself.” 

It was in this remorseful condition of mind that she approached 
her favourite mound, longing for an hour of quiet delight there, and 
half ashamed of her longing. When she had nearly reached its 
height, she discerned that the fates had seemingly resolved to punish 
her for her love of solitariness, by decreeing that her chosen retreat 
should that day be occupied. There was a seat on which she usually 
sat, and now a man was there. That was bad enough, but she 
could in an ordinary case have passed on, and sought some other 
place. Now, however, she saw that that was denied to her; for the 
intruder was Mr. Victor Heron, and at the sound of her footstep he 
looked round, recognised her, and was already coming towards her, 
with hat uplifted and courteous bow. 

The very rapid moment of time between Minola’s first seeing 
Mr. Heron, and his recognising her, had enabled her quick eyes to 
perceive that when he thought himself alone 'he was anything but 
the genial and joyous personage he appeared in company. At first 
Miss Grey’s attention was withdrawn from her own disappointment 
by the air of melancholy, and even of utter despondency, about 
the face and figure of the seated man. He sat leaning forward, 
his chin supported by one hand, his eyes fixed moodily on the 
ground. He seemed to have no manner of concern with air, or sky, 
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or scene, and his dark-complexioned face gave the impression of one 
terribly at odds with fortune. Minola felt almost irresistibly drawn 
towards one who seemed unhappy. Her harmless misanthropy went 
out at a breath in the presence of any man who appeared to suffer. 

But the change which came over Mr. Heron when he saw her can 
only be likened to that which would be made by the sudden illumi- 
nation of a house that a second before was all dark, and seemingly 
tenantless. He came to meet her with sparkling eyes and delighted 
expression. Mr. Heron, it should perhaps be explained, considered 
himself so much older than Miss Grey, so entirely an experienced, 
mature, not to say outworn man, that he did not think of waiting 
to see whether Miss Grey was inclined to encourage a renewal 
of the acquaintance. He considered it his duty to be polite and 
friendly to the pretty girl he had met at Money’s, and whom he 
assumed to be poor, and wanting in friends. 

“ How fortunate I am to meet you here to-day!” he said. ‘ You 
remember me, I hope, Miss Grey ?—I haven't called you Miss Money 
this time. Come, now—don’t say you have forgotten me.” 

“ TI could not say I had forgotten you, for it would not be true, 
Mr. Heron.” 

“Thank you ; that was very prettily said, and kindly.” 

“‘Was it? I really didn’t mean it to be either pretty or kind— 
only the truth.” 

“T see, you go in for being downright, and saying only what you 
mean. Iam very glad. So do I, and I am very much delighted to 
meet you here, Miss Grey. Come, you won’t say as much for me?” 

“T cannot say that I was glad to see anybody just here ; this 
place is almost always deserted, except by me.” 

“You come here often, and you are sorry to have your retreat 
broken in upon? Don’t hesitate to say so, Miss Grey, and I will 
promise not to come into this part of the park—or into any part of 
the park for that matter—any more. Why should I disturb you?” 

He spoke with such earnestness and such evident sincerity that 
Minola began to feel ashamed of her previous ungraciousness. 

“That would be rather hard upon you, and a little arrogant on 
my part,” she said, smiling. “The park isn’t mine; and, if it were, 
I am sure I could not be selfish enough to wish to shut you out from 
any part of it. But I am in the habit of being a good deal alone ; 
and I fear it makes me a little rude and selfish sometimes. I was 
thinking of that just as I came up here, and saw you.” 

“Then you saw me before I saw you?” 

* Oh, yes.” 
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“T am afraid you must have seen a very woe-begone personage.” 

“Yes ; you seemed unhappy, I thought.” 

“There is something sympathetic about you, Miss Grey, for all 
your coldness and loneliness.” 

Surely,” said Miss Grey, “a woman without some feeling of 
sympathy would be hardly fit to live.” 

“You think so?” he asked, quite earnestly and gravely ; “ so do I 
—so do I indeed. Men have little time to sympathise with men—they 
are all too busy with their own affairs. What should we do but for 
the sympathy of women? Now tell me, why do you smile at that ? 
I saw that you were trying not to laugh.” 

“T could not help smiling a little, it was so thoroughly masculine 
a sentiment.” ‘ 

“Was it? How is that, now?” His direct way of propounding 
his questions rather amused and did not displease her. It was like 
the way of a rational man talking with another rational being—a style 
of conversation which has much attraction for some women. 

“Well, because it looked upon women so honestly as creatures 
only formed to make men comfortable, by coming up and sympa- 
thising with them when they are in a humour for sympathy, and then 
retiring out of the way into their corner again.” 

“T can assure you, Miss Grey, that never has been my idea. 
Nothing of the kind, indeed. To tell the truth, I have not known 
much about the sympathy of women and all that. I have lived 
awfully out of the world, and I never had any sisters, and I hardly 
remember my mother. I know women chiefly in poems and 
romances, and I believe I generally adopt the goddess theory. In 
honest truth, most women do seem to me a sort of goddesses.” 

“You will not be long in England without unlearning that 
theory,” Miss Grey said. “Our writers seem to have hardly any 
subject now but the faults and follies of women. One might some- 
times think that woman was a newly-discovered creature that the 
world could never be done with wondering at.” 

“Yes, yes ; I read a good deal of that sort of thing out in the 
colonies. But I have retained the goddess theory so far, at least. 
Mrs. Money seems to me a sort of divinity. Miss Money is a born 
saint ; she ought to go about with a gilt plate round her head. Miss 
Lucy Money seems like a little angel of light. Are you smiling 
again? I do assure you these are my real feelings.” 

“‘T was not smiling at the idea, but only at the difference between 
it and the favourite ideas of most people at present, even of women, 
about women.” 
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“ May I walk a little with you,” Mr. Heron ‘said, “or will you 
sit and rest here, if you are tired, and we will talk? Don’t stand on 
formality and send me away, although I will go if you like, and not 
feel inthe least offended. But if we might talk for a little it would give 
me great pleasure. You said just now that you did not wish to be 
selfish. It will be very unselfish and very kind if you will let me 
talk to you a little. I felt very wretched when you came up, quite 
in a suicidal frame of mind.” 

“Oh, no! Pray don’t speak in that way. You do not meaa it, 
I am sure.” 

“In one sense I do mean it—that is, it is quite true that I should 
not have thrown myself into the water or blown my brains out ; that 
sort of thing seems to me like abandoning one’s post without orders 
from head-quarters. But I felt in the condition of mind when one 
can quite understand how such things are done, and would be glad 
if he were free to follow the example. For me that is a great 
change in itself,” the young man added with some bitterness. 

“What can I do for him?” Miss Grey asked herself mentally. 
“ Nothing but to show him the view from the canal bridge. There 
is nothing else in my power.—There is a very pretty view a short 
distance from this,” she said ; “a view from a bridge, and I am 
particularly fond of looking from bridges. Should you like to walk 
there?” 

“T should like to walk anywhere with you,” Victor Heron said, 
with a look of genuine gratefulness, which had not the faintest breath 
of compliment in it, and could only be accepted as frank truth. 

Perhaps, if Miss Grey had been a town-bred girl, she might have 
hesitated about setting out for a companionable walk in the park with 
a young man who was almost a stranger to her. But, as it was, she 
appeared to herself to have all the right of free action belonging to 
one in a place of which the public opinion can in no wise touch her. 
She acted in London as freely as one speaks with a friend in a 
foreign hotel room, where he knows that the company around are 
unable to understand what he is saying. In this particular instance, 
however, Minola hardly thought about the matter at all. There was 
something in Heron’s open and emotional way which made people 
almost at the first meeting cease to regard him asa stranger. Perhaps, 
if Minola had thought over the matter, she might have cited in vin- 
dication of her course the valuable authority of Major Pendennis, 
who, when asked whether Laura might properly take walks in the 
Temple Gardens with Warrington, eagerly said, “ Yes, yes, begad, of 
course, you go out with him. It’s like the country, you know ; every- 
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body goes out with everybody in the Gardens ; and there are beadles, 
you know, and that sort of thing. Everybody walks in the Temple 
Gardens.” Regent’s Park, one would think, ought to come under 
the same laws. There are beadles there, too, or guardian function- 
aries of some sort, although it may be owned that in their walk to 
and from the canal bridge Heron and Minola encountered none of 
them. 

It is doubtful whether Heron, at least, would have noticed such 
a personage even had he come in their way, for he talked nearly 
all the time, except when he paused for an answer to some direct 
question, and he seldom took his eyes from Minola’s face. He was 
not staring at her, or broadly admiring her ; nor, indeed, was there 
anything in his manner to make it certain that he was admiring her 
at all, as man conventionally is understood to admire woman. But 
he had evidently put Miss Grey into the place of a sympathetic and 
trusted friend, and he talked to her accordingly. She was amused 
and interested, and she now and then kept making little disparaging 
criticisms to herself, in order to sustain her place as the cool depre- 
ciator of man. But she was very happy for all that. 

One characteristic peculiarity of this sudden and singular ac- 
quaintanceship ought to be mentioned. When people still read 
“Gil Blas” they would have remembered at once how the waiting- 
woman received delightedly the advances of Gil Blas, believing him 
to be a gentleman of fortune, and how Gil Blas paid great court to 
the waiting-woman, believing her to be a lady of rank. The pair of 
friends in Regent’s Park were drawn together by exactly opposite im- 
pulses ; each believed the other poor and unfriended. Minola was 
under the impression that she was giving her sympathy to a ruined 
and unhappy young man, who had failed in life almost at the very 
beginning, and was now friendless in stony-hearted London. Victor 
Heron was convinced that his companion was a poor orphan girl, who 
had been sent down by misfortune from a position of comfort, or 
even wealth, to earn her bread by some sort of intellectual labour, 
while she lived in a small back room in a depressed and mournful 
quarter of London. 

He told her the story of his grievance ; it may be that he even 
told her some parts of it more than once. It was a strange sensation 
to her, as she walked on the soft green turf, in the silver-grey atmo- 
sphere, to hear this young man, who seemed to have lived so bold 
and strange a life, appealing to her for an opinion as to the course he 
ought to pursue to have his cause set right. The St. Xavier's Settle- 
ments do not géographically count for much, and politically they 
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count for still less. But when Mr. Heron told of his having been 
administrator and commandant there ; of his having made treaties 
with neighbouring kings (she knew they were only black kings); ot 
his having tried to put down slavery, and to maintain what he per- 
sisted in believing to be the true honour of England ; of war made 
on him, and war made by him in return—while she listened to all 
this, it is no wonder if our romantic girl from Duke’s Keeton some- 
times thought she was conversing with one of the heroes and master- 
spirits of the time. He made the whole story very clear to her, and 
she thoroughly understood it, although her imagination and her senses 
were sometimes disturbed by the tropic glare which seemed to come 
over the places and events he described. At last they actually came 
to be standing on the canal bridge, and neither looked at the view 
they had come to see. 

“ Now, what do you advise?” Heron said, after having several 
times impressed some particular point on her. “I attach great im- 
portance to a woman’s advice. You have instincts, and all that, 
which we haven’t ; at least, so everybody says. Would you let this 
thing drop altogether, and try some other career, or would you fight 
it out ?” 

“T would fight it out,” Minola said, looking up to him with 
sparkling eyes, “and I would never let it drop. I would make them 
do me justice.” 

Just what I think ; just what I came to England resolved to do. 
I hate the idea of giving in ; but people here discourage me. Money 
discourages me. He says the Government will never do anything 
unless I make myself troublesome.” 

“Well, then, why not make yourself troublesome ? ” 

“IT have made myself troublesome in one sense,” he said, with a 
vexed kind of laugh, “ by haunting ante-chambers, and trying to force 
people to see me who don’t want to sce me. But I can’t do any 
more of that kind of work ; I am sick of it. Iam ashamed of having 
tried it at all.” 

“Yes, I couldn’t do that,” Minola said gravely. 

“ Then,” Heron said, with a little embarrassment, “a man—a very 
kind and well-meaning fellow, an old friend of my father’s—offered 
to introduce me to Lady Chertsey—a very clever woman, a queen of 
society, I am told, who gets all the world (of politics, I mean) into 
her drawing-room, and delights in being a sort of power, and all that. 
She could push a fellow, they say, wonderfully if she took any interest 
in him. But I couldn’t do that, you know,” 

* No?—why not?” 
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“Well, I shouldn’t care to be introduced to a lady’s drawing- 
room with the secret purpose of trying to get her to do me a Service. 
There seems something mean in that. Besides, I have a causé (at 
least, I think I have) which is too good to be served in that kind of 
way. If I can’t get a hearing and justice from the Government of 
England and the people of England for the sake of right and for the 
claims I have, I will never try to get it through—oh, well, perhaps I 
ought not to say what I was going to say.” 

“Why not?” Minola asked again. 

“TI mean, perhaps I ought not to say it to you.” 

“TI don’t know, really. Tell me what it is, and then I’ll tell you 
whether you ought to say it.” 

He laughed. “ Well, I was only going to say that I don’t care to 
have my cause served by petticoat influence.” 

“T think you are quite right. If I were a man I should think 
petticoat influence in such a matter contemptible. But why should 
you not like to say so?” 

“ Only because I was afraid you might think I meant to speak 
contemptuously of the influence and the advice of women. I don’t 
mean anything of the kind. I have the highest opinion of the advice of 
women and their influence, as I have told you already; but I couldn’t 
endure the idea of having a lady, who doesn’t know or care anything 
about me and my claims, asked by somebody to say a word to some 
great man or some great man’s wife, in order that I might get a 
hearing. I am sure you understand what I mean, Miss Grey.” 

“ Oh, yes, I never should have misunderstood it ; and I know 
that you are quite right. It would be a downright degradation.” 

“So I felt. Anyhow,I could not doit. Then there remains the 
making myself troublesome, as Money advises——” 

“Yes, what is that?” 

“‘ Getting my case brought on again and again in the House of 
Commons, and having debates about it, and making the whole thing 
public, and so forcing the Government either to do me justice or 
to satisfy the country that justice has already been done,” he said 
bitterly. 

“That would seem to me a right thing to do,”’ Miss Grey said ; 
“ but I know so little, that I ought not to offer a word of advice.” 

“Oh, yes, I should trust to your feelings and instincts in such a 
case. Well, I don’t like, somehow, being in the hands of politicians 
and party men, who might use me and my cause only as a means of 
annoying the Government—not really from any sense of right and 
justice. I don’t know if I make myself quite understood ; it is hard 
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to expect a lady, especially a young lady, to understand these 
things ” 


“T think I can quite understand all that. We are not so stupid 
- as you seem to suppose, Mr. Heron.” 

“Stupid? Didn’t I tell you of my goddess theory ?” 

“ Some of the goddesses were very stupid, I always think. Venus 
was stupid.” 

“Well, well; anyhow you are not Venus.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“In that sense, I mean. Then I do succeed in making myself 
understood ?” 

“Oh, yes!” She could see that he was looking disappointed at 
her interruption and her seeming levity, which was indeed only the 
result of a momentary impulse to keep up to herself her character as 
a scorner of men. “I think I understand quite clearly that you 
fear to be made the mere instrument of politicians ; and I think you 
are quite right. I did not think of that at first, but, now that you 
explain it, I am sure that you are right.” 

He nodded approvingly. “Then comes the question,” he said, 
‘what is to be done?” 

Leaning against the bridge,.he thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and stood looking into her face, as if he were really waiting for her 
to solve the problem for him. 

“That is entirely beyond me,” she said. “I know nothing ; I 
could not even guess at what ought to be done.” 

“No? Now, here is my idea. Why not plead my cause myself?” 

“ Plead your cause yourself! Can that be done?” 

“Yes ; myself—in Parliament.” 

Minola’s mind at once formed and framed a picture of a stately 
assembly, like a Roman Senate, or like the group of King Agrippa, 
Festus, Bernice and the rest, and Mr. Heron pleading his cause like 
Cicero or Paul. The thing seemed hardly congruous. It did not 
seem to her to fall in with modern conditions atall. Her face became 
blank ; she did not well know what to answer. 

“ Are people allowed to do such things now, in England?” she 
asked,—“ to plead causes before Parliament ?” 

An odd idea came up in her mind, that perhaps by the time this 
strange performance came to be enacted, Mr. Augustus Sheppard 
might be in Parliament, and Mr. Heron’s enthusiastic eloquence 
would have to be addressed to him. She did not like the 
idea. 

“You don’t understand,” Heron said. “You really don’t, this 
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time. What I mean is to get into Parliament—be elected for some 
place, and then stand up and make my own fight for myself.” 

She kindled at the idea. 

“ Oh, yes, of course! How stupid I am not to see at once! That 
is a splendid idea ; the very thing I should like to do if I were a man 
and in your place.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Indeed I do. But, then—” and she hesitated, for she feared that 
she had been only encouraging him to a wild dream—*“ does it not 
cost a great deai of money to get into Parliament ?” 

“No; I think not; not always, at least. I should look out for 
an opportunity. I have money enough—for me. I’m not a rich 
man, Miss Grey, but my father left me well enough off, as far as that 
goes ; and you know that in a place like St. Xavier’s one couldn’t 
spend any money. There was no way of getting rid of it. No, my 
troubles are none of them money troubles. I only want to vindicate 
my past career, and so to have a career for the future. I ought to be 
doing something. I feel in an unhealthy state of mind while all this 
is pressing on me. You understand ?” 

“ T can understand it,” Miss Grey said, turning to leave the bridge, 
and bestowing one glance at the yellow, slow-moving water, and the 
reeds and the bushes of which she and her companion had not spoken 
a word. “It is not good to have to think of oneself. But 
you are bound to vindicate yourself; that I am sure is your duty. 
Then you can think of other things—of the public and the 
country.” 

“ He is rich,” she thought, “and he is clever and earnest, in spite 
of his egotism. Of course he will have a career, and be successful. 
I thought that he was poor and broken-down, and that I was doing 
him a kindness by showing sympathy with him.” 

They went away together, and Heron, delighted with her 
encouragement and her intelligence, unfolded splendid plans of what 
he was to do. But Minola somehow entered less cordially into them 
than she had done before, and Mr. Heron at last became ashamed of 
talking so much about himself. 

“‘T hope we shall meet again,” he said, as she stopped significantly 
at one of the gates leading out of the park, to intimate that now their 
roads were separating. “I wish you would allow me to call and see 
you. I do hope you won't think me odd, or that I am presuming on 
your kindness. I am a semi-barbarian, you know—have been so 
long out of civilisation—and I haven’t any idea of the ways of the 
polite world,” 
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“Nor I,” said Minola ; “ I have come from utter barbarism—from a 
country town.” 

“ But I do hope we shall meet again, for you are so sympathetic 
and kind.” 

She bade him good-day, and nodded with a friendly smile, but 
made no answer to the repeated expression of his hope, and she 
hastened away. 

Heron could not endure walking alone just thet. He hailed a 
hansom and disappeared. 

“How vain men are!” Minola thought as she went her way. 
“ How egotistic they all are!” Of course she assumed herself to 
have obtained a complete knowledge of all the characters of men. 
“ How egotistic he is! Of course he tells his whole story to every 
woman he meets. Lucy Money no doubt has it by heart.” 

She did not remember for the moment that her own favourite 
hero was likewise somewhat egotistic and effusive, and that he was 
very apt to pour out the story of his wrongs into the ear of any sym- 
pathetic woman. But she was disappointed with herself and her 
friend just now, and was not ina mood to make perfectly reason- 
able comparisons. 


CuaptTer VIII. 
A “HELPER OF UNHAPPY MEN.” 


Mrs. Money had one great object in life. At least, if it was 
not an object defined and set out before her, it was an instinct: 
it was to make people happy. She could not rest without trying 
to make people happy. The motherly instinct, which in other 
women is satisfied by rushing at babies wherever they are to be seen, 
and ministering to them, and fondling them, and talking pigeon- 
English to them, exuberated in her so far as to set her trying to do 
the mother’s part for all men and women who came within her range, 
even when their years far exceeded hers. There was one great 
advantage to herself personally in this: it kept her content in what 
had come to be her own sphere. One cannot go meddling in the affairs 
of duchesses and countesses and Ministers of State, with whatever 
kindly desire of setting everything to rights and making them all 
happy. People of that class give themselves such haughty airs that 
they would rather remain unhappy in their own way than obtain 
felicity at the hand of some person of inferior station. So Mrs. Money 
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believed ; and perhaps one secret cause of her dislike to the aristo- 
cracy (along with the avowed conviction that the aristocratic system 
had somehow misprised and interfered with her husband) was the 
feeling that if she were among them they would not allow her to do 
~ anything for them. She therefore maintained a circle of which she 
was herself the queen and patroness and Lady Bountiful. She 
busied herself about everybody’s affairs, and was kind to every- 
body, without any feeling of delight in the mere work of patronising, 
but out of a sheer pleasure in trying to make people happy. Naturally 
she made mistakes, and the general system of her social circle worked 
so as to occasion a continual change, a passing away of old friends 
and coming in of new. As young men rose in the world and 
became independent, as girls got married and came to consider 
themselves supreme in their own sphere, they tended to move away 
from Mrs. Money’s influence. Even the grateful and the generous 
could not always avoid this. For beginners in any path of life she 
was the specially-appointed helper and friend ; and next to these 
she might be called the patron saint of failures. In her circle were 
young poets, painters, lawyers, novelists, preachers, ambitious men 
looking out for seats in Parliament, or beginners in Parliament ; also 
there were the grey old poets whom no one read ; the painters who 
could not get their pictures exhibited or bought ; the men who were in 
Parliament ten or twenty years ago, and got out and never could get 
in again ; and the inventors who could not impress any government or 
capitalist with a sense of the value of their discoveries. No front- 
rank, successful person of any kind was usually to be found in Mrs. 
Money’s rooms. Her guests were the youths who were putting their 
armour on for the battle, and the worn-out campaigners who had put 
it off, defeated. 

Naturally, when Minola Grey came in Mrs. Money’s way, the 
sympathy and interest of the kindly lady were quickened to their 
keenest. This beautiful, motherless, fatherless, proud, lonely girl— 
not so old as her own Theresa, not older than her own Lucy—living 
by herself,.or almost by herself, in gloomy lodgings in the heart of 
London—how. could she fail to be an object of Mrs. Money’s deep 
concern? Of course Mrs. Money must look into all her affairs, and 
find out whether she was poor; and in what sort of way she was 
living ; and whether the people with whom she lodged were kind to her. 

Mary Blanchet’s pride of heart can hardly be described when an 
open carriage, with a pair of splendid greys, stopped at the door of 
the house in the no-thoroughfare street, and a footman got down and 
knocked ; and it finally appeared that Mrs. Money, Miss Money, 
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and Miss Lucy Money had called to see Miss Grey. Miss Grey, as 
it happened, was not at home, although the servant at first supposed 
that she was; and thus the three ladies were shown into Minola’s 
sitting-room, and there almost instantly captured by Miss Blanchet. 
We say “almost” because there was an interval long enough for Lucy 
to dart about the room from point to point; taking up a book here, a 
piece of music there, an engraving, a photograph, or a flower, and 
pronouncing everything delightful. The room was old-fashioned, 
spacious, and solid, very unlike the tiny apartments of the ordinary 
West-end lodging; and, what with the flowers and the books, it 
really looked rather an attractive place to enthusiastic eyes. Miss 
Money kept her eyes on the ground for the most part, and professed 
to take little notice of the ordinary adornments of rooms ; for Miss 
Money was a saint, and was furthermore engaged to a man not far 
from her father’s years, who, having made a great deal of money at 
the parliamentary bar, was now thinking of entering the Church, and 
had already set about the building of a temple of medizeval style, in 
the progress of which Miss Money naturally was deeply interested. 

Miss Blanchet was in a flutter of excitement as she entered the 
sitting-room. As she was crossing its threshold she was considering 
whether she ought to present a copy of her poems to each of the 
three ladies or only to Mrs. Money, and whether she ought to tender 
the gift now or send it on by the post. The solemn eyes and im- 
posing presence of Mrs. Money were almost alarming, and the 
trailing dresses and feathers of all the ladies sent a thrill of admiration 
and homage into the heart of the poetess—everything was so evidently 
put on regardless of expense. Little Mary had always been so poor 
and so stinted in the matter of wardrobe that she could not help 
admiring these splendidly-dressed women. Mary, however, luckily 
remembered what was due to the dignity of poetic genius, and did 
not allow her homage to show itself too much in the form of trepida- 
tion. She instantly put on her best company manners, and spoke in 
the sweetly-measured and genteel tone which she used to employ at 
Keeton, when she had occasion to interchange a word with the 
judges, or the sheriffs, or some eminent counsel. 

“Minola will be home in a few moments—a very few,” Miss 
Blanchet said. “Indeed, I expect her every minute. I know she 
would be greatly disappointed if she did not see you.” 

“ Oh, I am not going without seeing Nola !” said Lucy. 

“TI am Minola’s friend,” Mary explained, with placid dignity. 
“TI may introduce myself. My brother, I know, has already the 
honour of your acquaintance. I am Miss Blanchet.” 
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“Mr. Herbert Blanchet’s sister?” Mrs. Money said, in mielan- 
choly tone, but with delighted eyes ; “this is indeed an unexpected 
and a very great pleasure.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you are Herbert Blanchet’s sister?” 
Lucy exclaimed, seizing both the hands of the poetess. ‘“ He’s the 
most delightful creature, and a true poet. Oh, yes, a man of genius!” 

The eyes of Mary moistened with happiness and pride. 

“ Herbert Blanchet is my brother. He is much younger than I; 
I need hardly say that. I used to take care of him years ago, almost 
as if I were his mother. We were a long time separated ; he has 
been so much abroad.” 

The faithful Mary would not for all the world have suggested or 
admitted that their long separation was due to any indifference on 
the part of her brother. Indeed, at the moment she was not thinking 
of anything of the kind, only of his genius, and his beauty, and his 
noble heart. 

“ He never told me he had a sister,” Mrs. Money said, “or I 
should have been delighted to call on you long ago, Miss Blanchet. 
It is your brother's fault, not mine. I shall tell him so.” 

“He did not know that I was coming to London,” Mary was 
quick to explain ; “he thought I was still living in Keeton. I only 
came to London with Minola.” 

“Oh! You lived in Keeton, then, always, along with Miss 
Grey?” 

“ How delightful!” Lucy exclaimed, desisting from her occupa- 
tion of opening books and turning over music ; “for you can tell us 
all about Nola, and her love story.” 

“ Her love story?” Mrs. Money repeated, in tones of melancholy 
enquiry. 

“Her love story!” Miss Blanchet murmured tremulously, atid 
wondering who had betrayed Minola’s secret. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Lucy decisively. “I know there’s somie love 
story—something romantic .and delightful. Do tell us, Miss 
Blanchet.” 

Even the saint-like Theresa now showed a mild and becoming 
interest. 

“ It’s not exactly a love story,” Miss Blanchet said, with some 
hesitation, not well knowing what she ought to reveal and what to 
keep back. “ At least, it’s no love affair on Minola’s part. She never 
was in love—never. She detests all love-making—at least, she thinks 
so,” the poetess said, with a gentle sigh. “ But there was a gentleman 
who was very much in love with her.” 
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“ Oh, she must have had heaps of lovers!” interposed Lucy. 

Miss Blanchet then told the story of Mr. Augustus Sheppard, and 
how he was rich and handsome—at least, rather handsome, she said— 
and how he wanted to marry Minola; and her people very much 
wished that she would have him, and. she would not; and how at 
last she hastened her flight to London to get rid of him. All this 
was full of delightful interest to Lucy, and still further quickened the 
kindly sympathy of Mrs. Money. Then Mary Blanchet went into a 
long story about the death of Minola’s mother and the second marriage 
of Minola’s father, and then the father’s death and the stepmother’s 
second marriage, and the discomfort of the home which fate’ had thus 
provided for Minola. She expatiated upon the happiness of the 
sheltered life Minola had had while her mother was living, and the 
change that came upon her afterwards, until the only doubt Mrs. 
Money had ever entertained about Minola—a doubt as to the perfect 
propriety and judgment of her coming to live almost alone in 
London—vanished altogether, and she regarded our heroine as a 
girl who had been driven from her home, instead of having fled 
from it. 

Mrs. Money delicately and cautiously approached the subject of 
Minola’s means of subsistence. On this point no one could enlighten 
her better than Miss Blanchet, who knew to the sixpence the income 
and expenditure of her friend. Well, Minola was not badly off for 
a girl, Mrs. Money thought. A girl could live nicely and quietly, 
like a lady, but very quietly, on that. Besides, some rich man would 
be sure to fall in love with her. 

“But she ought to have a great deal of money,” the poetess 
eagerly explained, very proud of her leader’s losses. ‘ Her father 
was a rich man, quite a rich man, and he had quarrelled with her 
brother, and she ought to have all the money, only for that second 
marriage.” Indeed, Miss Blanchet added the expression of her own 
profound conviction that there must have been some queer work— 
some concealment or something—about Mr. Grey’s property, seeing 
that so little of it came to Minola. 

“T’ll get Mr. Money to look into all that,” Mrs. Money said 
decisively. ‘He understands all about these things, and nothing 
could be hidden from him.” 

Miss Blanchet modestly intimated that she had confided her 
suspicions to her brother, and begged him to try and find out 
something. 

“Oh, he never could understand anything about it!” Lucy said. 
“Poets never know about these things. It’s just in papa’s line. 
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He'll find out. They can’t baffle him. I know they have been 
cheating Nola—I know they have! I know there’s a will hidden 
away somewhere, making her the rightful heir or whatever it is.” 

“ About this gentleman—this lover. Is he a nice person?” Mrs. 
Money began. 

“Mr. Augustus Sheppard?” Mary asked, mentioning his name 
for the first time in the conversation. 

“ Augustus Sheppard! Is that his name?” Lucy demanded 
eagerly. ‘Why, then, papa knows him! Indeed he does. I do 
declare papa knows everything !” 

“ Why do you think, dear, that he knows this gentleman?” 

“ Because I heard him asking Nola about Mr. Augustus Sheppard 
the other day, mamma, in our drawing-room. ” 

“ He couldn’t have known this, I think,” Miss Blanchet said. 

“Oh, no, I suppose not ; but he knows him, and he'll tell us all 
about him. Why wouldn’t Nola have him, Miss Blanchet?” 

“ He is rather a formal sort of person, and heavy, and not the 
least in the world poetic or romantic; and Minola does not like him 
at all. She doesn’t think his feelings are very deep ; but there I am 
sure she is wrong,” the poetess added emphatically. ‘“ She has never 
had occasion to make a study of human feelings as others have.” 

“You think he has deep feelings?” Mrs. Money asked, turning 
the full light of her melancholy eyes upon Mary, and with her whole 
soul already in the question. 

“Oh, yes ; I know he has. I know that he will persevere, and 
will try to make Minola marry him still. He is a man I should be 
afraid of, if he were disappointed. I should indeed.” 

“Mamma, don’t you think we had better have Nola to stay with 
us for a while?” Lucy asked. “ Miss Blanchet could describe him, 
or get a photograph, and we could give orders that no such man was 
ever to be admitted, if he should call and ask to see her. Some one 
should always go out with her, or she should only go in the carriage. 
I dread this man ; I do indeed. Miss Blanchet is quite right, and 
she knows more than she says, I dare say. Such terrible things have 
happened, you know. I read in a paper the other day of a young 
man who fell in love with a girl—in the country it was, I think, or in 
Spain perhaps, or somewhere—and she would not marry him ; and 
he hid himself with a long dagger, and when she was going to church 
he stabbed her several times.” 

“T don’t think Mr. Augustus Sheppard would be likely to do 
anything of that kind,” Miss Blanchet said. “ He’s a very respect- 
able man, and a steady, grave sort of person.” 
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“You never can tell,” Lucy declared. “When those quiet men 
are in love and disappointed, they are dreadful! I’ve read a great 
many things just like that in books.” 

“ Well, dear,” Mrs. Money said, “we'll ask your papa. If he 
knows this gentleman—this person—he can tell us what sort of 
man he is. It doesn’t seem that he is in London now.” 

“He may have come to-day,” said Lucy. 

Miss Theresa looked at her watch. 

“Mamma dear, I don’t think Miss Grey is coming in just yet, 
and it’s growing late, and I have to attend the Ladies’ Committee 
of the Saint Angulphus Association, at four.” 

“You go, mamma, with Theresa,” Lucy exclaimed. “ TI’ll wait ; I 
must see Nola. I begin to be alarmed. It’s very odd her staying 
out. I think something must really have happened. That man may 
have been in town, waiting somewhere. You go; when I have seen 
Nola, and am satisfied that she is safe, I can get home in the 
omnibus, or the underground, or the steamboat, or somehow. [I'll 
find my way, you may be sure.” 

** My dear,” her mother said, “ you were never in an omnibus in 
your life.” 

“ Papa goes in omnibuses, and he says he doesn’t care whether 
other people do or not.” 

* But a lady, my dear——” 

“Oh, I’ve seen them in the streets full of women! They don’t 
object to ladies at all.” 

“But my dear young lady,” Miss Blanchet pleaded, “there is 
not the slightest occasion for your staying. Mr. Sheppard isn’t at 
all that kind of person. Minola is quite safe. She is often out much 
later than this, although I confess that I did expect her home much 
earlier to-day.” 

“T’ll stay till Nola comes,” the positive little Lucy declared, 
“unless Miss Blanchet turns me out ; and there’s an end of that. 
So, mamma dear, you and Tessy do as you please, and never mind 
me.” 

“When Minola does come—” Mary Blanchet began to say. 

“When ske does come?” Lucy interrupted in portentous 
accents. “Say if she does come, Miss Blanchet.” 

“When she does come, please don’t say anything of Mr. Shep- 
pard. Of course she would not like to think that we spoke about 
such a subject.” 

“Oh, of course, of course!” all the ladies chorused, with looks 
expressive of immense caution and discretion ; and in true feminine 
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fashion all honestly assuming that there could be nothing wrong in 
talking over anybody’s supposed secrets so long as the person 
concerned did not know of the talk. 

“I see Miss Grey,” said the quiet Theresa suddenly. She had 
been looking out of the window to see if the carriage was near. 
As a professed saint she had naturally less interest in ordinary human 
creatures than her mother and sister had. 

“Thank Heaven!” Lucy exclaimed. 

“ Dear Lucy!” Theresa interposed in tones of mild remonstrance, 
as if she would suggest that not everybody had a right to make 
reference to Heaven, and that Heaven would probably resent any 
allusion to it by the unqualified. 

“ Well, I am thankful that she is coming all the same ; but I wish 
you wouldn’t call her Miss Grey, Tessy. It seems cold and un- 
friendly. Call her Nola, please.” 

Mary Blanchet went to the door, and exchanged a brief word or 
two with Minola, in order that she might be prepared for her visitors. 
Minola came in, looking very handsome, with her colour heightened 
by a quick walk home, and the little excitement of her morning. 

“ How lovely you are looking, Nola dear!” Lucy exclaimed, 
after the first greetings were over. “You look as if you had been 
having an adventure.” 

“ T have had a sort of adventure,” Minola answered with a faint 
blush. 

The one thought went through the minds of all her listeners, at 
the same moment, and it shaped itself into a name—“ Mr, Augustus 
Sheppard.” All were silent and breathless, 

“Tt was not much,” Minola hastened to say. “Only, I met Mr. 
Victor Heron in Regent’s Park, and I have been walking with him.” 

Most of her listeners seemed relieved. 

“TI wish I had met him,” Lucy blurted out ; “he is very hand. 
some, and I should like to have walked with him. Oh, what non- 
sense I am talking!” and she grew red, and jumped up and looked 
out of the window. 

Then they all talked about something else, and the visit closed with 
a promise that Minola and Mary Blanchet would present them- 
selves at one of Mrs. Money’s little weekly receptions out of season, 
which was to take place the following evening ; and after which Mrs. 
Money hoped to decoy them into staying for the night. Mary 
Blanchet went to bed that night in an ecstasy of happiness, only 
disturbed now and then by a torturing doubt as to whether Mrs. 
Money would be equally willing to receive her if she had known. 
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that she had been the keeper of the court-house at Keeton ; and 
whether she ought not to forewarn Mrs. Money of the fact ; and 
whether she ought not, at least, to call Minola’s attention to the 
question, and submit it to her judgment. 


CuHapTER IX, 
IN SOCIETY. 


Mr. Money was not a very ‘regular visitor ‘at his wife’s little 
receptions out of the season. In the season, and when they had 
larger and more formal gatherings, he showed himself as much 
as was fitting and regular; for many of the guests then were 
virtually his guests, persons who desired especially to see him, and 
of whose topics he could talk. A good many foreign visitors were 
there usually—scientific men, and railway contractors, and engineers, 
and shipbuilders, from Germany, Italy, and Russia, and of course 
the United States, who looked upon Mr. Money as a person of great 
importance and distinction, and would not have cared anything 
about most of Mrs. Money’s guests. 

The foreigners were curiously right and wrong. Mr. Money was 
a person of importance and distinction. Every Londoner who knew 
anything knew his name, and knew that he was clever and dis- 
tinguished. If a Russian stranger of rank were dining with a 
Cabinet minister, and were to express a wish to see and know 
Mr. Money, the minister would think the wish quite natural, and 
would take his friend down to the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and make him acquainted with Mr. Money. We have all been 
foreigners, ourselves, somewhere, and we know how our longing to 
see some celebrity, as we suppose, of the land we are visiting, some 
one whose name was familiar to us in England, has been occasionally 
checked and chilled by our finding that in the celebrity’s own city 
no one seems to have heard of him. There are only too many 
celebrities of this kind which shine, like the moon, for those who are 
a long way off. But Mr. Money was a man of mark in London, as 
well as in St. Petersburg and New York. Therein the foreigners 
found themselves right. Yet Mr. Money’s position was somewhat 
peculiar for all that, in a manner no stranger could well appreciate. 
The Cabinet minister did not ask Mr. Money to meet his friend at 
dinner ; or, at all events, would never have been able to say to his 
friend, “Money? Oh, yes! Of course you ought to know him. 
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He is coming to-morrow to dine with us—won’t you come and meet 
him?” The most the Cabinet minister would do would be to get 
up a little dinner-party, suitably adjusted for the express purpose of 
bringing his friend and Mr. Money together. It would be too much 
to say that Mr. Money was under a cloud. There rather seemed to 
be a sort of faint idea abroad that he ought to be, or some day would 
be, under a cloud, no one knew why. 

No such considerations as these, however, would have affected 
the company who gathered round Mrs. Money in the out-of-season 
evenings, or could have been appreciated by them. They were, for 
the most part, entirely out of Mr. Money’s line. He came among 
them irregularly and at intervals ; and if he found there any man or 
woman he knew or was taken with, he talked to him or her a good 
deal, and perhaps, if it were a man, he carried him and one or two 
others off to his own study or smoking-room, where they discoursed 
at their ease. Sometimes Lucelet was sent to her papa, if he was not 
making his appearance in the drawing-room, to beg him to accomplish 
some such act of timely intervention. Somebody, perhaps, presented 
himself among Mrs. Money’s guests who was rather too solid, or grave, 
or scientific, or political, to care for the general company, and to be 
of any social benefit to them ; or some one, as we have said, in 
whose eyes Mr. Money would be a celebrity, and Mrs. Money’s 
guests counted for nothing. Then Lucy went for her father, if he 
was in the house, and drew him forth. He was wonderfully genial 
with his womankind. They might disturb him at any moment and 
in any way they chose. He seemed to have as little idea of 
grumbling if they disturbed him as a Newfoundland dog would have 
of snapping at his master’s children if they insisted on rousing him 
up from his doze in the sun. 

Mr. Money talked very frankly of his daughters and their 
prospects sometimes. 

“ My girls are going to marry any one they like,” he would often 
say ; “the poorer the better, so far as I am concerned, so long as 
they like the girls and the girls like them.”” As chance would have 
it, a rich man fell in love with Theresa, and she, in her quiet, sancti- 
monious way, loved him, and that was settled. 

“ Now, Lucelet, look out for yourself,” Mr. Money would say to 
his blushing daughter. “If you fall in love with some fine young 
fellow, I don’t care if he hasn’t sixpence. Only be sure, Mrs. 
Lucelet, that you are in love with him, and that he is in love with 
you, and not with your expectations.” 

Lucelet generally smiled and saucily tossed her head, as one who 
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should say that she considered herself a person quite qualified to 
make an impression without the help of any expectations. 

“TI sometimes wish the right man would come along, Lucelet,” 
Mr. Money said one day, throwing his arm round his pretty 
daughter’s shoulder, and drawing her to him. 

“Papa! do you want to get rid of me so soon? I wonder at 
you. I know I don’t want to get rid of you.” 

“No, no, dear; it isn’t that. Never mind; where’s your 
mamma? Just run and ask her——” and Mr. Money started some- 
thing else, and put an end to the conversation. 

Mr. Money’s ideas with regard to the future of his daughters did 
not fail to become known among his acquaintances in general, and 
would doubtless have drawn young men in goodly numbers around 
his home, even if Lucelet were far less pretty than she really was. 
But, in any case, Mrs. Money loved to be friendly to young people, 
and her less formal parties were largely attended, almost always, by 
the young. Miss Theresa’s future husband did not come there 
often. He had known the family chiefly through Mr. Money and 
Parliament ; and, coming once to dine with Mr. Money, he fell fairly 
in love with the dove-like eyes and saintly ways of Theresa. Theresa 
was therefore what her father would have called “ out of the swim.” 
She looked tolerantly upon her mother’s little gatherings of poets en 
herbe, artists who were great to their friends, patriots hunting for 
constituencies, orators who had not yet caught the Speaker’s eye, and 
persons who had tried success in all these various paths and failed. 
She looked on them tolerantly, but her soul was not in them ; it 
floated above them in a purer atmosphere. It was now, indeed, 
floating among the spires of the church which her lover was to build. 

One peculiarity seemed common to the guests whom Mrs. Money 
gathered around her. On any subject in which they felt the slightest 
interest they never felt the slightest doubt. The air they breathed was 
that of conviction ; the language they talked was that of dogma. The 
men and women they knew were the greatest, most gifted, and most 
beautiful in the world ; the men and women they did not know were 
nothing—were beneath contempt. Every one had what Lowell calls an 
“T-turn-the-crank-of-the-universe air.” In that charmed circle every 
one was either a genius destined yet to move the world, or a genius 
too great for the dull, unworthy world to comprehend. It was a 
happy circle, where success or failure came to just the same. 

All in a flutter of delight was Mary Blanchet when preparing to‘ 
enter that magical circle. She was going at last to meet great men 
and brilliant women. Perhaps, some day, she might even come to 
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be known among them—to shine among them. She could never be 
done embracing Minola for having brought her to the gate of that 
heaven. She spent all the day dressing herself and adjusting her 
hair ; but as the hours went on she became almost wretched from 
nervousness. When it was nearly time for them to go she was 
quivering with agitation. They went in a brougham hired specially 
for the occasion, because, although Mrs. Money offered to send her 
carriage, and Mary would have liked it much, Minola would hear of 
nothing of the kind. Mary was engaged all the way in the brougham 
in the proper adjustment of her gloves. At last they came to the 
place. Minola did the gentleman’s part, and handed her agitated 
companion out. Mary Blanchet saw a strip of carpet on the pave- 
ment, an open door with servants in livery standing about, blazing 
lights, brightly-dressed women going in, a glimpse of a room with a 
crowd of people, and then Minola and she found themselves some- 
how in a ladies’ dressing-room. 

“ Minola, darling, don’t go in without me ; I am quite nervous— 
I should never venture to go in alone.” 

Minola did not intend to desert her palpitating little companion, 
who now indeed clung to her skirts and would not let her go had she 
been inclined. Miss Blanchet might have been a young beauty just 
about to make her début at a ball, so anxious was she about her 
appearance, about her dress, about her complexion; and at the 
same time she was so nervous that she could hardly compel her 
trembling fingers to give the finishing touches which she believed 
herself to need. Minola looked on wondering, puzzled, and half 
angry. The poetess was unmistakably a little, withered, yellowing 
old maid. She had not even the remains of good looks. No 
dressing or decoration possible to woman could make her any- 
thing but what she was, or deceive any one about her, or induce 
any one to feel interested in her. The handsome, stately girl who 
stood smiling near her was about to enter the drawing-room quite 
unconcerned as to her own appearance, and indeed not thinking 
about it ; and the homely little old maid was quite distressed lest 
the company generally should not sufficiently admire her, or should 
find any fault with her dress. 

“ Come along, you silly poetess,” said Minola at last, breaking into 
alaugh, and fairly drawing her companion away from the looking-glass. 
“What do you think anybody will care about you or me? We'll 
steal in unnoticed and we shall be all right.” 

“Tt’s the first time I ever was in London society, Minola dear, 
and I’m quite nervous.” 
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“ Tt’s the first time I ever was in London society, and I’m not a bit 
nervous. No one knows us, dear—and no one cares. So come along.” 

She fairly carried Mary Blanchet out of the dressing-room, along 
a corridor lined with seats, on which people who had been in the 
drawing-room and had come out, were chattering, and flirting, and 
lounging—and at last over the threshold of the drawing-room, and 
into the presence of the hostess. A few friendly words were got 
through, and Minola dragged her companion along through the crowd 
into the recess formed by a window, where there were some un- 
occupied seats. 

“ Now, Mary, that’s done. The plunge is made, dear! We are 
in Society! Let us sit down here—and look at it.” 

“ This,” said Mary faintly —“ this, at last, is Society.” 

“ I suppose it is, dear. At least it will do very well for you and 
me; we should never know any difference. Imagine all these people 
marquises and countesses, and what more can we want to make us 
happy? They may be marquises and countesses for all I know.” 

**T should think there must be some great poets, and authors, and 
artists, Minola. I am sure there must be. Oh, there is my brother!” 

In effect Mr. Herbert Blanchet had already fixed his keen dark 
eyes on Minola, and was making his way up to her retreat, rather to 
Minola’s distress. He addressed Minola at once with that unde- 
finable manner of easy and kindly superiority which he always 
adopted towards women, and which, it must be owned, impressed 
some women a great deal. To his sister he held out, while hardly 
looking at her, an encouraging hand of recognition. 

“ Have you seen Delavar’s picture?” he asked Minola. 

“No; who is Delavar?” 

“ Delavar? He was the greatest painter of our time—at least, of 
his school, for I don’t admit that his school is the true one.” 

** Oh, is his picture here?” 

“In the other room—yes. He painted it for Mr. Money—for 
Mrs. Money rather I should say, and it has just been sent home. 
Come with me, and I will show it to you.” 

“ And Mary ?” 

“We'll come back for Mary presently. The rooms are too full. 
We couldn’t all get through. If you'll take my arm, Miss Grey !” 

Minola rose and took his arm, and they made their way slowly 
through the room. They moved even more slowly than was neces- 
sary, for Herbert Blanchet was particularly anxious to show off his 
companion and himself to the fullest advantage. The moment 
Minola entered the room he saw that she was the handsomest girl 
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there, and that her dressing was simple, graceful, and picturesque. 
He knew that before a quarter of an hour had passed everybody 
would be asking who she was, and he resolved to secure for himself 
the effect of being the first to parade her through the rooms. He 
was a singularly handsome man—as has been said before—almost 
oppressively handsome ; and a certain wasted look about his eyes 
and cheeks added a new and striking effect to his appearance. He 
was dark, she was fair ; he was a tall man, she was a rather tall girl ; 
and if his face had a worn look, hers had an expression of something 
like habitual melancholy, which was not perhaps in keeping with her 
natural temperament, and which lent by force of contrast an addi- 
tional charm to her eyes when they suddenly lit up at the opening 
of any manner of animated conversation. No combination could be 
more effective, Mr. Blanchet felt, than that of his appearance and 
hers ; and then she was a new figure. So he passed slowly on with 
her, and he knew that most people looked at them as they passed. 
He took good care, too, that they should be engaged in earnest talk. 

“T am delighted to have you all to myself for a moment, Miss 
Grey—to tell you that I know all about your goodness to Mary. 
That is why I would not bring her with us now. No—you must let 
me speak—I am not offering you my thanks. I knowyou would not 
care about that. But I must tell you that I know what you have 
done. I have no doubt that you are her sole support—poor Mary !” 

“T am her friend, Mr. Blanchet—only that.” 

“ Her only friend too. Her brother has not done much for her ! 
To tell you the truth, Miss Grey, it isn’t in his power now. You 
don’t know the struggles of us, the unsuccessful men in literature, who 
yet have faith in ourselves. I am very poor. My utmost effort goes 
in keeping a decent dress-coat and buying a pair of gloves ; I don’t 
complain—I am not one bit deterred, and I only trouble you with 
this confession because, whatever I may have been in the past, I had 
rather you knew me to be what I am—a wretched, penniless struggler 
—than believe that I left my sister to be a burden on your friendship.” 

“Mary is the only friend I have,” said Minola. “It is not 
wonderful if I wish to keep her with me.-: And you will make a great 
success some time.” 

He shook his head. 

“If onehadn’t to grind at things for bare living one might do 
something. Iam not bad enough, or good enough ; and that’s the 
truth of it. I dare say if I were mean enough to hunt after some 
woman with money I might have succeeded as well as others—but I 
couldn’t do that.” 
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“No, I am sure you could not.” 

“T am not mean enough for that. But I am not high-minded 
enough to accept any path, and be content with it and proud of it. 
Now I shan’t bore you any more about myself. I wanted you to 
know this that you might not think too harshly of me. I know you 
felt some objection to me at first; you need not try politely to 
deny it.” 

“Oh, no; I don’t want to deny it. I prefer truth to politeness 
a great deal. I did think you had neglected your sister; but really 
I was not surprised. I believe other men do the same thing.” 

“‘ But now you see that I have some excuse?” 

“ T am glad to hear it, Mr. Blanchet.” 

“Glad to hear that I am so wretchedly poor, Miss Grey?” he 
said, with a smile, and bending his eyes on her. “Glad to hear 
that your friend’s brother is such a failure ?” 

“T would rather a thousand times hear that you were poor than 
that you were heartless. I don’t call it a failure to be poor. I 
should call it a failure to be selfish and mean.” 

She spoke in a low tone, but very earnestly and eagerly; and she 
suddenly thought she was speaking too eagerly, and stopped. 

“Well,” he said, after a moment’s pause, “here is the picture. 
We shall get to it presently, when these people move away.” 

They had entered, through a curtained door, a small room which 
was nearly filled with people standing before a picture, and admir- 
ingly criticising it. Minola, with all her real or fancied delight in 
noting the jealousies and weaknesses of men and women, could hear 
no words of detraction or even dispraise. 

“Ts the painter here?” she asked of her companion in a whisper. 

“No; I haven’t seen him. Perhaps he'll come in later on.” 

“Would you think it cheap cynicism if I were to ask why they 
all praise the picture ?—why they don’t find any fault with it ?” 

“Oh, because they are all of the school, and they must support 
their creed. Our art is a creed to us. I don’t admit that I am 
of Delavar’s school any more ; in fact, I look upon him as a heretic. 
He is going in for mere popularity; success has spoilt him. But to 
most of these people here he is still a divinity. They haven’t found 
him out yet.” 

“Oh!” 

This little exclamation broke from Minola as some people at 
length struggled their way outward, and allowed her to see the whole 
of the picture. 

“What is it called?” she asked. 
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“ Love stronger than Death.” 

The scene was a graveyard, under a sickly yellow moon, rising in 
a livid and greenish sky. A little to the left of the spectator was 
seen a freshly-opened grave. In the foreground were two figures— 
one that of a dead girl, whom her lover had just haled from her 
coffin, wrapped as she was in her cerements of the tomb; the other 
that of the lover. He had propped the body against the broken 
hillock of the grave, and he was chanting a love-song to it which he 
accompanied on his lute. His face suggested the last stage of a 
galloping consumption, further enlivened by the fearsome light of 
insanity in his eyes. Some dreary bats flopped and lolloped through 
the air, and a few sympathetic toads came out to listen to the lay of 
the lover. The cypresses appeared as if they swayed and moaned 
to the music ; and the rank weeds and grasses were mournfully 
tremulous around the sandalled feet of the forlorn musician. 

Minola at first could not keep from shuddering. Then there 
followed a shocking inclination to laugh. 

“What do you think of it?” Blanchet asked. 

“ Oh, I don’t like it at all.” 

“No? It és trivial. Mere prettiness ; just a striving after draw- 
ing-room popularity. No depth of feeling; no care for the realistic 
power of the scene. Pretty, pleasing—nothing more. Surface only ; 
no depth.” 

“ But it is hideous,” Minola said. 

“ Hideous? Oh,no! Decay is loveliness; decay is the soul of 
really high art when you come to understand it. But there is no real 
decay there. That girl’s face is pretty waxwork. There’s no death 
there,” and he turned half away in contempt. ‘“ That is what comes 
of being popular and a success. No; Delavar is done. I told him 

“ He is quite new to me,” said Minola. “I never heard of him 
before.” 

“ He’s getting old now,” Blanchet said. “He must be quite 
thirty. Let me see—oh, yes; fully that. He had better join the 
pre-Raphaelites now; or send to the Royal Academy; or hire a 
gallery and exhibit his pictures at a shilling a head. I fancy they 
would be quite a success.” 

Some of this conversation took place as they were making their 
way through the crowd with the intention of entering the drawing- 
room again. Minola was greatly amused and in a manner interested. 
‘The whole thing was entirely new to her. As they passed into the 
corridor there were one or two vacant seats. 
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“ Will you rest for a moment?” Blanchet said, motioning towards 
a seat. 

“ Hadn't we better go back for Mary?” 

“ We'll go back presently. She is very happy; she loves above 
all things observing a crowd.” 

Minola would have liked very much to observe the crowd her- 
self and to have people pointed out to her. Blanchet, however, 
though he saluted several persons here and there, did not seem par- 
ticularly interested in any of them. Minola sat down for a while to 
please him, and to show that she had no thought of giving herself 
airs merely because she was enabled to be kind to his sister. 

Blanchet threw himself sidelong across his chair and leaned 
towards Minola’s seat. He knew that people were looking at him 
and wondering who his companion was, and he felt very happy. 

“T wish I might read some of my poems to you, Miss Grey,” he 
said. “I should like to have your opinion, because I know it would 
be sincere.” 

“ T should be delighted to hear them, but I don’t think I should 
venture to give an opinion; my opinion would not be worth any- 
thing.” 

“When may I come and read one or two to you and Mary? To- 
morrow afternoon ?” 

“ Oh, yes; we are staying here to-night, but we shall be at home 
in the afternoon. Are these published poems? Pray, excuse me— 
I quite forgot; you don’t publish. You don’t care for fame—the 
fame that sets other people wild.” 

He smiled, and slightly shrugged his shoulders. 

“We don’t care for the plaudits of the stupid crowd,” he said ; 
“that is quite true. We don’t care for popularity, and to have our 
books lying- on drawing-room tables, and kept by the booksellers 
bound in morocco ready to hand, to be given away as gift-books to 
young ladies. But we should like the admiration of a chosen few. 
The truth is, that I don’t publish my poems because I haven’t the 
money. They would be a dead loss, of course, to any one who 
printed them; I am proud to say that. I would not have them 
printed at all if they couldn’t be artistically and fitly brought out ; 
and I haven’t the money, and there’s an end. But if I might 
read my poems to you, that would be something.” 

Minola began to be full of pity for the poor poet, between whom 
and possible fame there stood so hard and prosaic a barrier. She 
was touched by the proud humility of his confession of ambition and 
poverty. Three sudden questions flashed through her mind. “I 
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wonder how much it would cost? and have I money enough? and 
would it be possible to get him to take it ?” 

Her colour was positively heightening, and her breath becoming 
checked by the boldness of these thoughts, when suddenly there was 
a rushing and rustling of silken skirts, and Lucy Money, disengag- 
ing herself from a man’s arm, swooped upon her. 

“You darlingest dear Nola, where have you been all the night? 
I have been hunting for you everywhere! Oh—Mr. Blanchet! I 
haven’t seen you before either. Have you two been wandering 
about together all the evening?” 

Looking up, Minola saw that it was Mr. Victor Heron who had 
been with Lucy Money, and that he was now waiting with a smile of 
genial friendliness to be recognised by Miss Grey. It must be 
owned that Minola felt a little embarrassed, and would rather—though 
she could not possibly tell why—not have been found deep in con- 
fidential talk with Herbert Blanchet. 

She gave Mr. Heron her hand, and told him—which was now the 
truth—that she was glad to see him. 

“ Hadn’t we better go and find Mary ?” Blanchet said, rising and 
glancing slightly at Heron. “She will be expecting us.” 

“No, please don’t take Miss Grey away just yet,” Victor said, 
addressing himself straightway, and with eyes of unutterable cordiality 
and good-fellowship, to the poet. “I haven’t spoken a word to her 
yet; and I have to go away soon.” 

“T’ll go with you to your sister, Mr. Blanchet,” said Lucy, taking 
his arm forthwith. “I haven’t seen her all the evening, and I want 
to talk to her very much.” 

So Lucy swept away on Mr. Blanchet’s arm, looking very fair, and 
petite, and pretty, as she held a bundle of her draperies in one hand, 
and glanced back, smiling and nodding out of sheer good-nature at 
Minola. 

Victor Heron sat down by Minola, and at once plunged into 
earnest talk. 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE SAILING OF THE SWALLOW. 


BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


BOUT the middle music of the spring 
A Came from the green shore of the Irish king 
A fair ship stoutly sailing, eastward bound 
And south by Wales and its grey land-line round 
To the loud rocks and ringing reaches home 
That take the wild wrath of the Cornish foam, 
Past Lyonesse unswallowed of the tides 
And high Carlion that now the steep sea hides 
To the wind-hollowed heights and gusty bays 
Of sheer Tintagel, fair with famous days. 
Above the stem a gilded swallow shone, 
Wrought with straight wings and eyes of glittering stone 
As flying sunward oversea, to bear 
Green summer with it through the singing air. 
And on the deck between the rowers at dawn, 
As the bright sail with brightening wind was drawn, 
Sat with full face against the strengthening light 
Iseult, more fair than foam or dawn was white. 
Her gaze was glad past love’s own singing of, 
And her face lovely past desire of love. 
Past thought and speech her maiden motions were, 
And a more golden sunrise was her hair. 
The very veil of her bright flesh was made 
As of light woven and moonbeam-coloured shade 
More fine than moonbeams ; her warm eyelids shone 
As snow sun-stricken that endures the sun, 
And through their curled and coloured clouds of deep 
Luminous lashes thick as dreams in sleep 
Shone as the sea’s depth swallowing up the sky’s 
The springs of unimaginable eyes. 
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As the wave’s subtler emerald is pierced through 
With the utmost heaven’s inextricable blue, 

And both are woven and molten in one sleight 
Of amorous colour and implicated light 

Under the golden guard and gaze of noon, 

So glowed their awless amorous plenilune, 

Azure and gold and ardent grey, made strange 
With fiery difference and deep interchange 
Inexplicable of glories multiform ; 

Now as the sullen sapphire swells toward storm 
Foamless, their bitter beauty grew acold, 

And now afire with ardour of fine gold. 

Her flower-soft lips were meek and passionate, 
For love upon them like a shadow sate 

Patient, a foreseen vision of sweet things, 

A dream with eyes fast shut and plumeless wings 
That knew not what man’s love or life should be, 
Nor had it sight nor heart to hope or see 

What thing should come, but childlike satisfied 
Watched out its virgin vigil in soft pride 

And unkissed expectation ; and the glad 

Clear cheeks and throat and tender temples had 
Such maiden heat as if a rose’s blood 

Beat in the live heart of a lily-bud. 

Between the small round breasts 2 white way led 
Heavenward, and from slight foot to slender head 
The whole fair body flower-like swayed and shone 
Moving, and what her light hand leant upon 
Grew blossom-scented: her warm arms began 

To round and ripen for delight of man 

That they should clasp and circle: her fresh hands, 
Like regent lilies of reflowering lands 

Whose vassal firstlings, crown and star and plume, 
Bow down to the empire of that sovereign bloom, 
Shone sceptreless, and from her face there went 
A silent light as of a God content; 

Save when, more swift and keen than love or shame, 
Some flash of blood, light as the laugh of flame, 
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Broke it with sudden beam and shining speech, 
As dream by dream shot through her eyes, and each 
Outshone the last that lightened, and not one 
Shewed her such things as should be borne and done. 
Though hard against her shone the sunlike face 
That in all change and wreck of time and place 
Should be the star of her sweet living soul. 

Nor had love made it as his written scroll 

For evil will and good to read in yet ; 

But smooth and mighty, without scar or fret, 

Fresh and high-lifted was the helmless brow 

As the cak-tree flower that tops the topmost bough, 
Ere it drop off before the perfect leaf ; 

And nothing save his name he had of grief, 

The name his mother, dying as he was born, 

Made out of sorrow in very sorrow’s scorn, 

And set it on him smiling in her sight, 

Tristram ; who now, clothed with sweet youth and might, 
As a glad witness wore that bitter name, 

The seccnd symbol of the world for fame. 

Famous and full of fortune was his youth 

Ere the beard’s bloom had left his cheek unsmooth, 
And in his face a lordship of strong joy 

And height of heart no chance could curb or cloy 
Lightened, and all that warmed them at his eyes 
Loved them as young larks love the blue strong skies. 
So like the morning through the morning moved 
Tristram, a light to look on and be loved. 

Song sprang between his lips and hands, and shone 
Singing, and strengthened and sank down thereon 
As a bird settles to the second flight, 

Then from beneath his harping hands with might 
Leapt, and made way and had its fill and died, 

And all whose hearts were fed upon it sighed 

Silent, and in their hearts the fire of tears 

Burned as wine drunken not with lips but ears, 

And gazing on his fervent hands that made 

The might of music all their souls obeyed 
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With trembling strong subservience of delight, 
Full many a queen that had him once in sight 
Thought in the secret place of her hot heart 

In what strong battle had these hands borne part 
How oft, and were so young and sweet of skill ; 
And those red lips whereon the song burned still, 
What words and cries of battle had they flung 
Athwart the swing and shriek of swords, so young ; 
And eyes as glad as summer, what strange youth 
Fed them so full of happy heart and truth, 

That had seen sway from side to sundering side 
The steel flow of that terrible springtide 

That the moon rules not, but the fire and light 
Of men’s hearts mixed in the mid mirth of fight. 
Therefore the joy and love of him they had 

Made thought more amorous in them and more glad 
For his fame’s sake remembered, and his youth 
Gave his fame flowerlike fragrance and soft growth 
As of a rose requickening, when he stood 

Fair in their eye, a flower of faultless blood. 

And that sad queen to whom his life was death, 

A rose plucked forth of summer in mid breath, 

A star fall’n out of season in mid throe 

Of that life’s joy that makes the star’s life glow, 
Made their love sadder toward him and more strong. 
And in mid change of time and fight and song 
Chance cast him westward on the low sweet strand 
Where songs are sung of the green Irish land, 

And the sky loves it, and the sea loves best, 

And as a bird is taken to man’s breast 

The sweet-souled land where sorrow sweetest sings 
Is wrapt round with them as with hands and wings 
And taken to the sea’s heart as a flower. 

There in the luck and light of his good hour 
Came to the king’s court like a noteless man 
Tristram, and while some half a season ran 

Abode before him harping in his hall, 

And taught sweet craft of new things musical 
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To the dear maiden mouth and innocent hands 
That for his sake are famous in all lands. 

Yet was not love between them, for their fate 

Lay wrapt in its appointed hour at wait, 

And had no flower to show yet, and no sting. 

But once being vexed with some past wound the king 
Bade give him comfort of sweet baths, and then 
Should Iseult watch him as his handmaiden, 

For his more honour in men’s sight, and ease 

The hurts he had with holy remedies 

Made by her mother’s magic in strange hours 

Out of live roots and life-compelling flowers. 

And finding by the wound’s shape in his side 

This was the knight by whom their strength had died 
And all their might in one man overthrown 

Had left their shame in sight of all men shown, 

She would have slain him swordless with his sword ; 
Yet seemed he to her so great and fair a lord 

She heaved up hand and smote not ; and he said, 
Laughing—* What comfort shall this man be dead, 
Damsel? what hurt is for my blood to heal ? 

But set your hand not near the toothéd steel 

Lest the fang strike it.” Yea, the fang,” she said, 
** Should it not sting the very serpent dead 

That stung mine uncle ? for his slayer art thou, 
And half my mother’s heart is bloodless now 
Through thee, that mad’st the veins of all her kin 
Bleed in his wounds whose veins through thee ran thin.” 
Yet thought she how their hot chief’s violent heart 
Had flung the fierce word forth upon their part 
That bade to battle the best knight that stood 

On Arthur’s, and so dying of his wild mood 

Had set upon his conqueror’s flesh the seal 

Of his mishallowed and anointed steel, 

Whereof the venom and enchanted might 

Made the sign burn here branded in her sight. 
These things she stood recasting, and her soul 
Subsiding in her, thought like thin flame stole 
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Through all its maiden courses, and filled up 

Its hidden ways as wine fulfils a cup. 

So past she from him humbly, and he went 
Home with hands reconciled and heart content, 
To bring fair peace between the Cornish strand 
And the long wrangling wars of that loud land. 
And when the peace was struck between them twain 
Forth must he fare by those green straits again, 
And bring back Iseult for a plighted bride 

And set to reign at Mark his uncle’s side. 

So now with feast made and all triumphs done 
They sailed between the moonfall and the sun 
Under the spent stars eastward; but the queen 
Out of wise heart and subtle love had seen 

Such things as might be, dark as in a glass, 

And lest some doom of these should come to pass 
Bethought her with her secret soul alone 

To work some charm for marriage unison 

And strike the heart of Iseult to her lord 

With a spell stronger than the stroke of sword. 
Therefore with marvellous herbs and spells she wrought 
To win the very wonder of her thought, 

And brewed it with her secret hands and blest 
And drew and gave out of her secret breast 

To one her chosen and Iseult’s handmaiden, 
Brangwain, and bade her hide from sight of men 
This marvel covered in a golden cup, 

So covering in her heart the counsel up 

As in the gold the wondrous wine lay close ; 

And when the last shout with the last cup rose 
About the bride and bridegroom bound to bed, 
Then should this one word of her will be said 

To her new-married maiden child, that she 
Should drink with Mark this draught in unity, 
And no lip touch it for her sake but theirs : 

For with long love and consecrating prayers 

The wine was hallowed for their mouths to pledge, 
And if a drop fell from the beaker’s edge 
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That drop should Iseult hold as dear as blood 
Shed from her mother’s heart to do her good. 
And having drunk they twain should be one heart 
Who were one flesh till fleshly death should part— 
Death, who parts all. So Brangwain swore, and kept 
The hid thing by her while she waked or slept. 
And now they sat to see the sun again 
Whose light of eye had looked on no such twain 
Since Galahault in the rose-time of the year 
Brought Launcelot first to sight of Guenevere. 
And Tristram caught her changing eyes and said: 
“‘ As this day raises daylight from the dead 
Might not this face the life of a dead man ?” 
And Iseult, gazing where the sea was wan 
Out of the sun’s way, said; “I pray you not 
Praise me, but tell me there in Camelot, 
Saving the queen, who hath most name of fair ? 
I would I were a man and dwelling there, 
That I might win me better praise than yours, 
Even such as you have; for your praise endures, 
That with great deeds ye wring from mouths of men, 
But ours—for shame, where is it? Tell me then, 
Since woman may not wear a better here, 
Who of this praise hath most save Guenevere ?” 
And Tristram, lightening with a laugh held in— 
“Surely a little praise is this to win, 
A poor praise and a little! but of these 
Hapless, whom love serves only with bowed knees, 
Of such poor women fairer face hath none 
That lifts her eyes against the eye o’ the sun 
Than Arthur’s sister, whom the north seas call 
Mistress of isles; so yet majestical 
Above the crowns on younger heads she moves, 
Outlightening with her eyes our late-born loves.” 
“* Ah,” said Iseult, “is she more tall than 1? 
Look, I am tall;” and touched the mast hard by, 
Reaching far up the flower that was her hand; 
“ And look, fair lord, now, when I rise and stand, 
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How high with feet unlifted I can touch’ 

Standing straight up; could this queen do thus much ? 
Nay, over tall she must be then, like me: 

I should love lesser women. May this be, 

That she is still the second stateliest there, 

So more than many so much younger fair, 

She, born before the king too, was she not ? 

And has the third knight after Launcelot 

And after you to serve her? nay, sir, then 

God made her for a love-sign among men.” 

“ Ay,” Tristram answered, “for a sign, a sign— 
Would God it were not! for no planets shine 
With half such fearful forecast of men’s fate 
As a fair face so more unfortunate.” 

Then with a smile that lit not on her brows 
But moved upon her red mouth tremulous 
Light as a sea-bird’s motion oversea, 

“Yea,” quoth Iseult, “the happier hap for me, 
With no such face to bring men no such fate. 
Yet her might all we women born too late 
Praise for good hap, who so enskied above 

Not more in age excels us than man’s love.” 

There came a glooming light on Tristram’s face 
Answering: “ God keep you better in His grace 
Than to sit down beside her in men’s sight. 

For if men be not blind whom God gives light 
And lie not in whose lips he bids truth live, 
Great grief shall she be given, and greater. give. 
For Merlin witnessed of her years ago 

That she should work woe and should suffer woe 
Beyond the race of women: and in truth 

Her face, too bright and dark for age or youth, 
Hath on it such a light of cloud. and fire, 

With charm and change of keen or dim desire, 
And over all a fearless look of fear 

Hung like a veil across its changing cheer, 
Made up of fierce foreknowledge and sharp scorn, 
That it were better she had not been born. 
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For not love’s self can help a face which hath 
Such insubmissive anguish of wan wrath, 
Blind prescience and self-contemptuous hate 
Of her own soul and heavy-footed fate, 
Writ broad upon its beauty: none the less 
Its fire of bright and burning bitterness 
Takes with as quick a flame the sense of men 
As any sunbeam, nor is quenched again 
With any drop of dewfall; yea, I think 
No herb of force or blood-compelling drink 
Would heal a heart that ever it made hot. 
Ay, and men too that greatly love her not, 
Seeing the great love of her and Lamoracke, 
Make no great marvel, nor look strangely back 
When with his gaze about her she goes by 
Pale as a breathless and star-quickening sky 
Between moonrise and sunset, and moves out 
Clothed with the passion of his eyes about 
As night with all her stars, yet night is black ; 
And she, clothed warm with love of Lamoracke, 
Girt with his worship as with girdling gold, 
Seems all at heart anhungered and acold, 
Seems sad at heart and loveless of the light, 
As night, star-clothed or naked, is but night.” 

And with her sweet eyes sunken, and the mirth 
Dead in their look as earth lies dead in earth 
That reigned on earth and triumphed, Iseult said ; 
“Ts it her shame of something done and dead 
Or fear of something to be born and done 
That so in her soul’s eye puts out the sun ?” 

And Tristram answered: “Surely, as I think, 
This gives her soul such bitterness to drink, 
The sin born blind, the sightless sin unknown, 
Wrought when the summer in her blood was blown, 
But scarce aflower, and spring first flushed her will 
With bloom of dreams no fruitage should fulfil, 
When out of vision and desire was wrought 
The sudden sin that from the living thought 
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Leaps a live deed and dies not: then there came 
On that blind sin swift eyesight like a flame 
Touching the dark to death, and made her mad 
With helpless knowledge that too late forbade 
What was before the bidding ; and she knew 

How sharp a life dead love should lead her through 
To what sure end how fearful; and though yet 
Nor with her blood nor tears her way be wet 

And she look bravely with set face on fate, 

Yet she knows well the serpent hour at wait 
Somewhere to sting and spare not; ay, and he, 
Arthur” 





“ The king,” quoth Iseult suddenly, 
“Doth the king too live so in sight of fear ? 
They say sin touches not a man so near 
As shame a woman; yet he too should be 
Part of the penance, being more deep than she 
Set in the sin.” 

* Nay,” Tristram said, “ for thus 

It fell by wicked hap and hazardous, 
That wittingly he sinned no more than youth 
May sin and be assoiled of God and truth, 
Repenting ; for in his first year of reign 
As he stood splendid with his foemen slain 
And light of new-blown battles, flushed and hot 
With hope and life, came greeting from King Lot 
Out of his wind-worn islands oversea, 
And homage to my king and fealty 
Of those north seas wherein the strange shapes swim, 
As from his man; and Arthur greeted him 
As his good lord and courteously, and bade 
To his high feast ; who coming with him had 
This Queen Morgause of Orkney, his fair wife, 
In the green middle Maytime of her life, 
And in searce April was our king’s as then 
And goodliest was he of all flowering men, 
And of what graft as yet himself knew not ; 
But cold as rains in autumn was King Lot 
And grey-grown out of season: so there sprang 
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Swift love between them, and all spring through sang 
Light in their joyous hearing; for none knew 
The bitter bond of blood between them two, 
Twain fathers but one mother, till too late 
The sacred mouth of Merlin set forth fate 
And brake the secret seal on Arthur’s birth, 
And shewed his ruin and his rule on earth 
Inextricable, and light on lives to be. 
For surely, though time slay us, yet shall we 
Have such high name and lordship of good days 
As shall sustain us living, and men’s praise 
Shall burn a beacon lit above us dead. 
And of the king how shall not this be said 
When any of us from any mouth has praise, 
That such were men in only this king’s days, 
In Arthur's? yea, come shine or shade, no less 
His name shall be one name with knightliness, 
His fame one light with sunlight. Yet in sooth 
His age shall bear the burdens of his youth 
And bleed from his own bloodshed ; for indeed 
Blind to him blind his sister brought forth seed, 
And of the child between them shall be born 
Destruction: so shall God not suffer scorn, 
Nor in men’s souls and lives his law lie dead.” 
And as one moved and marvelling Iseult said : 
“ Great pity it is and strange it seems to me 
God could not do them so much right as we, 
Who slay not men for witless evil done ; 
And these the noblest under the great sun 
For sin they knew not he that knew shall slay, 
And smite blind men for stumbling in fair day. 
What good is it to God that such should die? 
Shall the sun’s light grow sunnier in the sky 
Because their light of spirit is put out ?” 

And sighing, she looked from wave to cloud about, 
And even with that the full-grown feet of day 
Sprang upright on the quivering water-way, 
And his face burned against her meeting face 
Most like a lover's lightening from his place 
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Who gazes to his bride-ward ; the sea shone 

And shivered like spread wings of angels blown 
By the sun’s breath before him; and a low 

Sweet gale shook all the foam-flowers of thin snow 
As into rainfall of sea-roses shed 

Leaf by wild leaf on the green garden-bed 

That tempests till and sea-winds turn and plough : 
For rosy and fiery round the running prow 
Fluttered the flakes and feathers of the spray, 
And bloomed like blossoms cast by God away 

To waste on the ardent water; the wan moon 
Withered to westward as a face in swoon 
Death-stricken by glad tidings: and the height 
Throbbed and the centre quivered with delight 
And the depth quailed with passion as of love, 
Till like the heart of a new-mated dove 

Air, light, and wave seemed full of burning rest, 
With motion as of one God’s beating breast. 

And her heart sprang in Iseult, and she drew 
With all her spirit and life the sunrise through, 
And through her lips the keen triumphant air 
Sea-scented, sweeter than land-roses were, 

And through her eyes the whole rejoicing east 
Sun-satisfied, and all the heaven at feast 

Spread for the morning; and the imperious mirth 
Of wind and light that moved upon the earth, 


‘ Making the spring, and all the fruitful might 


And strong regeneration of delight 

That swells the seedling leaf and sapling man, 
Since the first life in the first world began 

To burn and burgeon through void limbs and veins, 
And the first love with sharp sweet procreant pains 
To pierce and bring forth roses: nay, she felt 
Through her own soul the sovereign morning melt, 
And all the sacred passion of the sun ; 

And as the young clouds flamed and were undone 
About him coming, touched and burnt away 

In rosy ruin and yellow spoil of day, 
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The sweet veil of her body and corporal sense 

Felt the dawn also cleave it, and incense 

With light from inward and with effluent heat 

The kindling soul through fleshly hands and feet. 
And as the august great blossom of the dawn 

Burst, and the full sun scarce from sea withdrawn 
Seemed on the fiery water a flower afloat, 

So as a fire the mighty morning smote 

Throughout her, and incensed with the influent hour 
Her whole soul’s one great mystical red flower 
Burst, and the bud of her sweet spirit broke 
Rose-fashion, and the strong spring at a stroke 
Thrilled, and was cloven, and from the full sheath came 
The whole rose of the woman red as flame : 

And all her Mayday blood as from a swoon 
Flushed, and May rose up in her and was June. 

So for a space the morning in her burned: 

Then with half summer in her eyes she turned, 

And on her lips was April yet, and smiled, 

In the eyes all woman, in the lips half child. 

And the soft speech between them grew again 

With questionings and records of what men 

Were mightiest, and what names for love or fight 
Shone starriest overhead of queen or knight. 

There Tristram spake of many a noble thing, 

High feast and storm of tournay round the king, 
Strange quest by perilous lands of marsh and brake 
And circling woods branch-knotted like a snake 

And places pale with sins that they had seen 

Where was no life of red fruit or of green 

But all was as a dead face wan and dun ; 

And bowers of evil builders whence the sun 

Turns silent, and the moon moves without light 
Above them through the sick and star-crossed night; 
And of their hands through whom such holds lay waste, 
And all their strengths dishevelled and defaced 

Fell ruinous, and were not from north to south: 

And of the might of Merlin’s ancient mouth, 
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The son of no man’s loins, begot by doom 

In speechless sleep out of a spotless womb ; 

For sleeping among graves where none had rest 
And ominous houses of dead bones unblest 
Among the grey grass rough as old rent hair 

And wicked herbage whitening like despair 

And blown upon with blasts of dolorous breath 
From the gaunt openings and rare doors of death, 
A maid unspotted, senseless of the spell, 

Felt not about her breathe some thing of hell 
Whose child and hers was Merlin ; and to him 
Great light from God gave sight of all things dim 
And wisdom of all wondrous things, to say 

What root should bear what fruit of night or day, 
And sovereign speech and counsel above man ; 
Wherefore his youth like age was wise and wan, 
And his age sorrowful and fain to sleep; 

Yet should sleep never, neither laugh nor weep, 
Till in some deep place of some land or sea 

The heavenly hands of holier Nimue 

That was the nurse of Launcelot, and most sweet 
Of all that move with magical soft feet 

Among us, being of lovelier blood and breath, 
Should shut him in with sleep as kind as death, 
For she could pass between the quick and dead ; 
And of her love toward Pelleas, for whose head 
Love-wounded and world-wearied she had won 

A place beyond all pain in Avalon ; 

And of the fire that wasted afterward 

The loveless eyes and bosom of Ettarde, 

In whose false love his faultless heart had burned ; 
And now being rapt from her, her lost heart yearned 
To seek him, and passed hungering out of life : 
And after all the thunder-hours of strife 

That roared between King Claudas and King Ban, 
How Nimue’s mighty nursling waxed to man, 
And how from his first field such grace he got 
That all men’s hearts bowed down to Launcelot, 
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And how the high prince Galahault held him dear 
And led him even to love of Guenevere 
And to that kiss which made break forth as fire 
The laugh that was the flower of his desire, 
The laugh that lightened at her lips for bliss 
To win from Love so great a lover’s kiss : 
And of the toil of Balen all his days 
To reap but thorns for fruit and tears for praise, 
Whose hap was evil as his heart was good, 
And all his works and ways by wold and wood 
Led through much pain to one last labouring day 
When the blood washed the tears out from his way: 
And of the kin of Arthur, and their might ; 
The misborn head of Mordred, sad as night, 
With cold waste cheeks and eyes as keen as pain, 
And the close angry lips of Agravaine ; 
And gracious Gawain, scattering words as flowers, 
The kindliest head of worldly paramours ; 
And the fair hand of Gareth, found in fight 
Strong as a sea-beast’s tushes and as white : 
And of the king’s self, glorious yet and glad 
For all the toil and doubt of doom he had, 
Clothed with men’s loves and full of kingly days, 
Then Iseult said: ‘ Let each knight have his praise 
And each good man good witness of his worth ; 
But when men laud the second name on earth, 
Whom would they praise to have no worldly peer 
Save him whose love makes glorious Guenevere ?” 
“ Nay,” Tristram said, “such man as he is none.” 
“ What,” said she, “there is none such under sun 
Of all the large earth’s living ? yet I deemed 
Men spake of one—but maybe men that dreamed, 
Fools and tongue-stricken, witless, babbler’s breed— 
That for all high things was his peer indeed 
Save this one highest, to be so loved and love.” 
And Tristram: “ Little wit had these thereof ; 
For there is none such in the world as this.” 
“ Ay, upon land,” quoth Iseult, “ none such is, 
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I doubt not, nor where fighting folk may be ; 
But were there none such between sky and sea, 
The world’s whole worth were poorer than I wist.” 
And Tristram took her flower-white hand and kissed, 
Laughing; and through his fair face as in shame 
The light blood lightened. ‘“ Hear ye no such name?” 
She said; and he, “If there be such a word, 
I wot the queen’s poor harper hath not heard.” 
Then, as the fuller-feathered hours grew long, 
Began to speed their warm slow feet with song. 


** Love, is it morning risen or night deceased 
That makes the mirth of the triumphant east ? 
Is it joy given or bitterness put by 
That makes the sweetest drinking at love’s feast ? 
O love, love, love, that day should live and die! 
“Ts it with soul’s thirst or with body’s drouth 
That summer yearns out sunward to the south, 
With all the flowers that when thy birth drew nigh 
Were molten in one rose to make thy mouth ? 
O love, what care though day should live and die? 
“Ts the sun glad of all the love on earth, 
The spirit and sense and work of things and worth ? 
Is the moon sad because the month must fly 
And bring her death that can but bring back birth ? 
For all these things as day must live and die. 
* Love, is it day that makes thee thy delight 
Or thou that seest day made out of thy light ? 
Love, as the sun and sea are thou and I, 
Sea without sun dark, sun without sea bright ; 
The sun is one though day should live and die. 
“O which is elder, night or light, who knows ? 
And life and love, which first of these twain grows ? 
For life is born of love to wail and ery, 
And love is born of life to heal his woes, 
And light of night, that day should live and die. 
“OQ sun of heaven above the worldly sea, 
O very love, what light is this of thee! 
My sea of soul is deep as thou art high, 
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But all thy light is shed through all of me, 
As love through love, while day shall live and die.” 


“ Nay,” said Iseult, “ your song is hard to read.” 

“Ay?” said he: “or too light a song to heed, 
Too slight to follow, it may be? Who shall sing 
Of love but as a churl before a king 
If by love’s worth men rate his worthiness ? 

Yet as the poor churl’s worth to sing is less, 
Surely the more shall be the great king’s grace 
To shew for churlish love a kindlier face.” 

“No churl,” she said, “ but one in soothsayer’s wise 
Who says true things that help no more than lies. 
I have heard men sing of love a simpler way 
Than these wrought riddles made of night and day, 
Like jewelled reins whereon the rhyme-bells hang.” 

And Tristram smiled and changed his song and sang. 
“The breath between my lips of lips not mine, 
Like spirit in sense that makes pure sense divine, 

Is as life in them from the living sky 
That entering fills my heart with blood of thine 
And thee with me, while day shall live and die. 
“Thy soul is shed into me with thy breath, 
And in my heart each heartbeat of thee saith 
How in thy life the life-springs of me lie, 
Even one life to be gathered of one death 
In me and thee, though day may live and die. 
“ Ah, who knows now if in my veins it be 
My blood that feels life sweet, or blood of thee, 
And this thine eyesight kindled in mine eye 
That shews me in thy flesh the soul of me, 
For thine made mine, while day may live and die ? 
“Ah, who knows yet if one be twain or one, 
And sunlight separable again from sun, 
And I from thee with all my lifesprings dry, 
And thou from me with all thine heartbeats done, 
Dead separate souls while day shall live and die ? 
““T see my soul within thine eyes, and hear 
My spirit in all thy pulses thrill with fear, 
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And in my lips the passion of thee sigh, 
And music of me made in mine own ear; 
Am I not thou while day shall live and die? 
“ Art thou not I as I thy love am thou ? 
So let all things pass from us; we are now, 
For all that was and will be, who knows why ? 
And all that is and is not, who knows how? 
Who knows ? God knows why day should live and die.” 


And Iseult mused and spake no word, but sought 
Through all the hushed ways of her tongueless thought 
What face or covered likeness of a face 

In what veiled hour or dream-determined place 
She seeing might take for love’s face, and believe 
This was the spirit to whom all spirits cleave. 

For that sweet wonder of the twain made one 
And each one twain, incorporate sun with sun, 
Star with star molten, soul with soul imbued, 
And all the soul’s works, all their multitude, 
Made one thought and one vision and one song, 
Love —this thing, this, laid hand on her so strong 
She could not choose but yearn till she should see. 
So went she musing down her thoughts ; but he, 
Sweet-hearted as a bird that takes the sun 

With his clear eyes, and feels the glad god run 
Through his bright blood and his rejoicing wings, 
And opens all himself to heaven and sings, 

Made her mind light and full of noble mirth 
With words and songs the gladdest grown on earth, 
Till she was blithe and high of heart as he. 

So swam the Swallow through the springing sea. 


And while they sat at speech as at a feast, 

There came a light wind hardening from the east 
And blackening, and made comfortless the skies ; 
And the sea thrilled as with heart-sundering sighs 
One after one drawn, with each breath it drew, 
And the green hardened into iron blue, 
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And the soft light went out of all its face. 

Then Tristram girt him for an oarsman’s place 

And took his oar and smote, and toiled with might 
In the east wind’s full face and the strong sea’s spite 
Labouring ; and all the rowers rowed hard, but he 
More mightily than any wearier three. 

And Iseult watched him rowing with sinless eyes 
That loved him but in holy girlish wise 

For noble joy in his fair manliness 

And trust and tender wonder ; none the less 

She thought if God had given her grace to be 

Man, and make war on danger of earth and sea, 
Even such a man she would be; for his stroke 

Was mightiest as the mightier water broke, 

And in sheer measure like strong music drave 

Clean through the wet weight of the wallowing wave, 
And as a tune before a great king played 

For triumph was the tune their strong strokes made, 
And sped the ship through with smooth strife of oars 
Over the mid sea’s grey foam-paven floors, 

For all the loud breach of the waves at will. 

So for an hour they fought the storm out still, 

And the shorn foam spun from the blades, and high 
The keel sprang from the wave-ridge, and the sky 
Glared at them for a breath’s space through the rain ; 
Then the bows with a sharp shock plunged again 
Down, and the sea clashed on them, and so rose 

The bright stem like one panting from swift blows, 
And as a swimmer’s joyous beaten head 

Rears itself laughing, so in that sharp stead 

The light ship lifted her long quivering bows 

As might the man his buffeted strong brows 

Out of the wave-breach ; for with one stroke yet 
Went all men’s oars together, strongly set 

As to loud music, and with hearts uplift 

They smote their strong way through the drench and drift. 
Till the keen hour had chafed itself to death 


And the east wind fell ssi breath by breath, 
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Tired ; and across the thin and slackening rain 
Sprang the face southward of the sun again. 

Then all they rested and were eased at heart, 

And Iseult rose up where she sat apart, 

And with her sweet soul deepening her deep eyes 
Cast the furs from her and subtle embroideries 

That wrapped her from the storming rain and spray, 
And shining like all April in one day, 

Hair, face, and throat dashed with the straying showers, 
She turned, a sunbeam-coloured flower of flowers, 
And laughed on Tristram with her eyes, and said 
“IT too have heart then, I was not afraid.” 

And answering some light courteous word of grace 
He saw her clear face lighten on his face 
Unwittingly, with unenamoured eyes, 

For the last time. A live man in such wise 

Looks in the deadly face of his fixed hour 

And laughs with lips wherein he hath no power 

To keep the life yet some five minutes’ space. 

So Tristram looked on Iseult face to face 

And knew not, and she knew not. The last time— 
The last that should be told in any rhyme 

Heard anywhere on mouths of singing men 

That ever should sing praise of them again ; 

The last hour of their hurtless hearts at rest, 

The last that peace should touch them breast to breast, 
The last that sorrow far from them should sit, 

This last was with them, and they knew not it. 

For Tristram being athirst with strong toil spake, 
Saying :—* Iseult, for all dear love’s labour’s sake 
Give me to drink, and give me for a pledge 
The touch of four lips on the beaker’s edge.” 

And Iseult sought and would not wake Brangwain 
Who slept as one half dead with fear and pain, 
Being tender-natured ; so with hushed light feet 
Went Iseult round her, with soft looks and sweet 
Pitying her pain ; so sweet a spirited thing 

She was, and daughter of a kindly king. 
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And spying what strange bright secret charge was kept 

Fast in that maid’s white bosom while she slept, 

She sought and drew the gold cup forth and smiled 

Marvelling, with such light wonder as a child 

That hears of glad sad life in magic lands ; 

And bare it back to Tristram with pure hands 

Holding the love-draught that should be for flame 

To burn out of them fear and faith and shame, 

And lighten all their life up in men’s sight, 

And make them sad for ever. Then the knight 

Bowed toward her and craved whence had she this strange 
thing 

That might be spoil of some dim Asian king, 

By starlight stolen from some waste place of sands, 

And a maid bore it here in harmless hands. 

And Iseult, laughing—* Other lords that be 

Feast, and their men feast after them; but we, 

Our men must keep the best wine back to feast 

Till they be full and we of all men least 

Feed after them and fain to fare so well: 

So with mine handmaid and your squire it fell 

That hid this bright thing from us in a wile :” 

And with light lips yet full of their swift smile 

And hands that wist not though they dug a graye, 

Undid the hasps of gold, and drank, and gave, 

And he drank after, a deep glad kingly draught : 

And all their life changed in them, for they quaffed 

Death ; if it be death so to drink, and fare 

As men who change and are what these twain were. 

And shuddering with eyes full of fear and fire 

And heart-stung with a serpentine desire 

He turned and saw the terror in her eyes 


That yearned upon him shining in such wise 
As a star midway in the midnight fixed. 


Their Galahault was the cup, and she that mixed; 
Nor other hand there needed, nor sweet speech 
To lure their lips together; each on each 
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Hung with strange eyes and hovered as a bird 
Wounded, and each mouth trembled for a word ; 

Their heads neared, and their hands were drawn in one, 
And they saw dark, though still the unsunken sun 

Far through fine rain shot fire into the south, 

And their four lips became one burning mouth. 





STRANGE SEA-CREATURES. 


BY RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


We ought to make up our minds to dismiss as idle prejudices, or, at least, suspend 
as premature, any preconceived notion of what might, or what ought to, be the 
order of nature, and content ourselves with observing, as a plain matter of fact, 
what is.—Sir J. HERSCHEL, ‘‘ Prelim. Disc.” p. 79. 


HE fancies of men have peopled three of the four so-called 
elements, earth, air, water, and fire, with strange forms of life, and 

have even found in the salamander an inhabitant for the fourth. On 
land the centaur and the unicorn, in the air the dragon and the roc, 
in the water tritons and mermaids, may be named as instances among 
many of the fabulous creatures which have been not only imagined 
but believed in by men of old times. Although it may be doubted 
whether men have ever invented any absolutely imaginary forms of 
life, yet the possibility of combining known forms into imaginary, 
and even impossible, forms, must be admitted as an important ele- 
ment in any inquiry into the origin of ideas respecting such creatures 
as I have named. One need only look through an illuminated 
manuscript of the Middle Ages to recognise the readiness with which 
imaginary creatures can be formed by combining, or by exaggerating, 
the characteristics of known animals. Probably the combined know- 
ledge and genius of all the greatest zoologists of our time would not 
suffice for the invention of an entirely new form of animal which yet 
should be zoologically possible ; but to combine the qualities of 
several existent animals in a single one, or to conceive an animal 
with some peculiarity abnormally developed, is within the capacity 
of persons very little acquainted with zoology, nay, is perhaps far 
easier to such persons than it would be to an Owen, a Huxley, or a 
Darwin. In nearly every case, however, the purely imaginary being 
is to be recognised by the utter impossibility of its actual existence. 
If it be a winged man, arms and wings are both provided, but the 
pectoral muscles are left unchanged. A winged horse, in like man- 
ner, is provided with wings, without any means of working them. 
A centaur, as in the noble sculptures of Phidias, has the upper part 
of the trunk of a man superadded, not to the hind quarters of a horse 
or other quadruped, but to the entire trunk of such an animal, so 
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that the abdomen of the human figure lies defween the upper half of 
the human trunk and the corresponding part of the horse’s trunk, an 
arrangement anatomically preposterous. Without saying that every 
fabulous animal which was anatomically and zoologically possible, 
had a real antitype, exaggerated though the fabulous form may have 
been, we must yet admit that errors so gross marked the conception 
of all the really imaginary animals of antiquity, that any fabulous 
animal found to accord fairly well with zoological possibilities may 
be regarded, with extreme probability, as simply the exaggerated 
presentation of some really existent animal. The inventors of cen- 
taurs, winged and manfaced bulls, many-headed dogs, harpies, and 
so forth, were utterly unable to invent a possible new animal, save by 
the merest chance, the probability of which was so small that it may 
fairly be disregarded. 

This view of the so-called fabulous animals of antiquity has been 
confirmed by the results of modern zoological research, The mer- 
man, zoologically possible (not in all details, of course, but generally), 
has found its antitype in the dugong and the manatee ; the roc in 
the condor, or perhaps in the extinct species whose bones attest 
their monstrous proportions ; the unicorn in the rhinoceros ; even 
the dragon in the pterodactyl of the green-sand ; while the centaur, 
the minotaur, the winged-horse, and so forth, have become recog- 
nised as purely imaginary creatures, which had their origin simply in 
the fanciful combination of known forms, no existent creatures having 
even suggested these monstrosities. 

It is not to be wondered at that the sea should have been more 
prolific in monstrosities and in forms whose real nature has been 
misunderstood. Land animals cannot long escape close observation. 
Even the most powerful and ferocious beasts must succumb in the 
long run to man, and in former ages, when the struggle was still 
undecided between some race of animals and savage man, individual 
specimens of the race must often have been killed, and the true 
appearance of the animal determined. Powerful winged animals 
might for a longer time remain comparatively mysterious creatures 
even to those whom they attacked, or whose flocks they ravaged. A 
mighty bird, or a pterodactylian beast (a late survivor of a race then 
fast dying out), might swoop down on his prey and disappear with 
it too swiftly to be made the subject of close scrutiny, still less of 
exact scientific observation. Yet the general characteristics even 
of such creatures would before long be known. From time to time 
the strange winged monster would be seen hovering over the places 
where his prey was to be found. Occasionally it would be possible 
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to pierce one of the race with an arrow or a javelin ; and thus, even in 
those remote periods when the savage progenitors of the present 
races of man had to carry on a difficult contest with animals now 
extinct or greatly reduced in power, it would become possible to 
determine accurately the nature of the winged enemy. But with sea- 
creatures, monstrous or otherwise, the case would be very different. 
To this day we remain ignorant of much that is hidden beneath the 
waves of the “hollow-sounding and mysterious main.” Of far the 
greater number of sea-creatures, it may truly be said that we never 
see any specimens except by accident, and never obtain the body of 
any except by very rare accident. Those creatures of the deep sea 
which we are best acquainted with, are either those which are at once 
very numerous and very useful as food or in some other way, or else 
those which are very tapacious and thus expose themselves, by their 
attacks on men, to counter-attack and capture or destruction. In 
remote times, when men were less able to traverse the wide seas, 
when, on the one hand, attacks from great sea-creatures were more 
apt to be successful, while, on the other, counter-attack was much 
more dangerous, still less would be known about the monsters of the 
deep. Seen only for a few moments as he seized his prey, and then 
sinking back into the depths, a sea-monster would probably remain a 
mystery even to those who had witnessed his attack, while their 
imperfect account of what they had seen would be modified at each 
repetition of the story, until there would remain little by which the 
creature could be identified, even if at some subsequent period its 
true nature were recognised. We can readily understand, then, that 
among the fabulous creatures of antiquity, even of those which repre- 
sented actually existent races incorrectly described, the most remark- 
able, and those zoologically the least intelligible, would be the 
monsters of the deep sea. We can also understand that even the 
accounts which originally corresponded best with the truth would 
have undergone modifications much more noteworthy than those 
affecting descriptions of land animals or winged creatures,—simply 
because there would be small chance of any errors thus introduced 
being corrected by reference to freshly-discovered specimens. 

We may, perhaps, explain in this way the strange account given 
by Berosus of the creature which came up from the Red Sea, having 
the body of a fish but the front and head of a man. We may well 
believe that this animal was no other than a dugong, or Halicore (a 
word signifying sea-maiden), a creature inhabiting the Indian Ocean 
to this day, and which might readily find its way into the Red Sea. 
But the account of the creature has been strangely altered from the 
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original narrative, if at least the original narrative was correct, for, 
according to Berosus, the animal had two human feet which projected 
from each side of the tail; and, still stranger, it had a human voice 
and human language. “This strange monster sojourned among the 
rude people during the day, taking no food, but retiring to the sea 
again at night, and continued for some time teaching them the arts of 
civilised life.” A picture of this stranger is said to have been pre- 
served at Babylon for many centuries. With a probable substratum 
of truth, the story in its latest form is as fabulous as Autolycus’s 
“ballad of a fish that appeared upon the coast, on Wednesday the 
fourscore of April, forty thousand fathoms above water, and sang a 
ballad against the hard hearts of maids.” 

It is singular, by the way, how commonly the power of speech, or 
at least of producing sounds resembling speech or musical notes, was 
attributed to the creature which imagination converted into a man- 
fish or woman-fish. Dugongs and manatees make a kind of lowing 
noise, which could scarcely be mistaken under ordinary conditions 
for the sound of the human voice. Yet, not only is this peculiarity 
ascribed to the mermaid and siren (the merman and triton having 
even the supposed power of blowing on conch-shells), but in more 
recent accounts of encounters with creatures, presumably of the seal 
tribe and allied races, the same feature is to be noticed. The follow- 
ing account, quoted by Mr. Gosse from a narrative by Captain 
Weddell, the well-known geographer, is interesting for this reason 
amongst others. It also illustrates well the mixture of erroneous 
details (the offspring, doubtless, of an excited imagination) with the 
correct description of a sea-creature actually seen:—“ A boat’s crew 
were employed on Hall’s Island, when one of the crew, left to take 
care of some produce, saw an animal whose voice was musical. The 
sailor had lain down, and at ten o’clock he heard a noise resembling 
human cries, and as daylight in these latitudes never disappears at 
this season ” (the Antarctic summer), “ he rose and looked around, but, 
on seeing no person, returned to bed. Presently he heard the noise 
again ; rose a second time, but still saw nothing. Conceiving, how- 
ever, the possibility of a boat being upset, and that some of the crew 
might be clinging to detached rocks, he walked along the beach a few 
steps and heard the noise more distinctly but in a musical strain. 
Upon searching around, he saw an object lying on a rock a dozen 
yards from the shore, at which he was somewhat frightened. The 
face and shoulders appeared of human form and of a reddish colour; 
over the shoulders hung long green hair; the tail resembled that of the 
seal, but the extremities of the arms he coyld not see distinctly. The 
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creature continued to make a musical noise while he gazed about ‘two 
minutes, and on perceiving him it disappeared in an instant. Imme- 
diately, when the man saw his officer, he told this wild tale, and to 
add weight to his testimony (being a Romanist) he made a cross on 
the sand, which he kissed, as making oath to the truth of his state- 
ment. When I saw him he told the story in so clear and positive a 
manner, making oath to its truth, that I concluded he must really 
have seen the animal he described, or that it must have been the 
effects of a disturbed imagination.” 

In this story all is consistent with the belief that the sailor saw 
an animal belonging to the seal family (of a species unknown to 
him), except the green hair. But the hour was not very favourable 
to the discerning of colour, though daylight had not quite passed 
away, and, as Gosse points out, since golden-yellow fur and black 
fur are found among Antarctic seals, the colours may be intermingled 
in some individuals, producing an olive-green tint, which, by contrast 
with the reddish skin, might be mistaken for a full green. Con- 
sidering that the man had been roused from sleep and was somewhat 
frightened, he would not be likely to make very exact observations. 
It will be noticed that it was only at first that he mistook the sounds 
made by the creature for human cries; afterwards he heard only the 
same zoise, but in a musical strain. Now with regard to the musical 
sounds said to have been uttered by this creature, and commonly 
attributed to creatures belonging to families closely allied to the seals, 
I do not know that any attempt has yet been made to show that these 
families possess the power of emitting sounds which can properly be 
described as musical. It is quite possible that the Romanist sailor’s 
ears were not very nice, and that any sound softer than a bellow 
seemed musical to him. Still, the idea suggests itself that possibly 
seals, like some other animals, possess a note not commonly used, 
but only as a signal to their mates, and never uttered when men or 
other animals are known to be near. It appears to me that this is 
rendered probable by the circumstance that seals are fond of music. 
Darwin refers to this in his treatise on Sexual Selection (published 
with his “‘ Descent of Man”), and quotes a statement to the effect that 
the fondness of seals for music “ was well known to the ancients, and 
is often taken advantage of by hunters to the present day.” The 
significance of this will be understood from Darwin’s remark imme- 
diately following, that “with all these animals, the males of which 
during the season of courtship incessantly produce musical notes or 
mere rhythmical sounds, we must believe that the females are able to 
appreciate them.” 
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The remark about the creature’s arms seems strongly to favour 
the belief that the sailor intended his narrative to be strictly truthful. 
Had he wished to excite the interest of his comrades by a marvellous 
story, he certainly would have described the creature as having well- 
developed human hands. 

Less trustworthy by far seem some of the stories which have been 
told of animals resembling the mermaid of antiquity. Though it must 
always be remembered that in all probability we know very few among 
the species of seals and allied races, and that some of these species 
may present, in certain respects and, perhaps, at a certain age, much 
closer resemblance to the human form than the sea-lion, seal, manatee, 
or dugong. 

We cannot, for instance, attach much weight to the following story 
related by Hudson, the famous navigator :—“ One of our company, 
looking overboard, saw a mermaid, and calling up some of the com- 
pany to see her, one more came up, and by that time she was come 
close to the ship’s side, looking earnestly on the men. AA little after 
a sea came and overturned her. From the navel upward her back 
and breasts were like a woman’s, as they say that saw her ; her body 
as big as one of us; her skin very white ; and long hair hanging 
down behind, of colour black. In her going down they saw her tail, 
which was like the tail of a porpoise and speckled like a mackerel.” 
If Hudson himself had seen and thus described the creature it 
would have been possible to regard the story with some degree of 
credence ; but his account of what Thomas Hilles and Robert Rayner, 
men about whose character for veracity we know nothing, said they 
saw is of little weight. The skin very white and long hair hanging 
down behind are especially suspicious features of the narrative ; and 
were probably introduced to dispose of the idea, which others of the 
crew may have advanced, that the creature was only some kind of 
seal after all. The female seal (Phoca Greenlandica is the pretty 
name of the animal) is not, however, like the male, tawny grey, but 
dusky white, or yellowish straw-colour, with a tawny tint on the back. 
The young alone could be called “very white.” They are so white 
in fact as scarcely to be distinguishable when lying on ice and snow, 
a circumstance which, as Darwin considers, serves as a protection for 
these little fellows. 

The following story, quoted by Gosse from Dr. Robert Hamil- 
ton’s able “ History of the Whales and Seals,” compares favourably in 
some respects with the last narrative:—“It was reported that a 
fishing-boat off the island of Yell, one of the Shetland group, had 
captured a mermaid by its getting entangled in the lines! The 
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statement is, that the animal is about three feet long, the upper part 
of the body resembling the human, with protuberant mammz like a 
woman ; the face, the forehead, and neck, were short, and resembling 
those of a monkey ; the arms, which were small, were kept folded 
across the breast ; the fingers were distinct, not webbed ; a few stiff 
long bristles were on the top of the head, extending down to the 
shoulders, and these it could erect and depress at pleasure, something 
like a crest. The inferior part of the body was like a fish. The skin 
was smooth and of a grey colour. It offered no resistance, nor 
attempted to bite, but uttered a low plaintive sound. The crew, six 
in number, took it within their boat ; but superstition getting the 
better of curiosity, they carefully disentangled it from the lines and 
a hook which had accidentally fastened in the body, and returned it 
to its native element. It instantly dived, descending in a perpendi- 
cular direction.” “They had the animal for three hours within the 
boat ; the body was without scales or hair ; of a silvery grey colour 
above, and white below, like the human skin ; no gills were ob- 
served, nor fins on the back or belly. The tail was like that of the 
dog-fish ; the mammez were about as large as those of a woman ; the 
mouth and lips were very distinct, and resembled the human.” 

This account, if accepted in all its details, would certainly 
indicate that an animal of some species before unknown had been 
captured. But it is doubtful how much reliance can be placed on 
the description of the animal. Mr. Gosse, commenting upon the 
case, says that the fishermen cannot have been affected by fear in 
such sort that their imagination exaggerated the resemblance of the 
creature to the human form. “For the Mermaid,” he says, “is not 
an object of terror to the fisherman ; it is rather a welcome guest, 
and danger is to be apprehended only from its experiencing bad 
treatment.” But then this creature had not been treated as a 
specially welcome guest. The crew had captured it, probably not 
without some degree of violence, for though it offered no resistance 
it uttered a plaintive cry. And that hook which “had accidentally 
fastened in the body” has a very suspicious look. If the animal 

_could have given its own account of the capture, probably the hook 
would not have been found to have fastened in the body altogether 
by accident. Be this as it may, the fishermen were so far frightened 
that superstition got the better of curiosity; so that, as they were 
evidently very foolish fellows, their evidence is scarcely worth much. 
There are, however, only two points in their narrative which do not 
seem easily reconciled with the belief that they had captured a rather 
young female of a species closely allied to the common seal—the 
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distinct unwebbed fingers and the small arms folded across the 
breast. Other points in their description suggest marked differences 
in degree from the usual characteristics of the female seal ; but these 
two alone seem to differ absolutely in kind. Considering all the 
circumstances of the narrative, we may perhaps agree with Mr. Gosse 
to this extent, that, combined with other statements, the story induces 
a strong suspicion that the northern seas may hold forms of life as 
yet uncatalogued by science. 

The stories which have been related about monstrous cuttle-fish 
have only been fabulous in regard to the dimensions which they have 
attributed to these creatures. Even in this respect it has been 
shown quite recently, that some of the accounts formerly regarded as 
fabulous fell far short of the truth. Pliny relates, for instance, that 
the body of a monstrous cuttle-fish, of a kind known on the Spanish 
coast, weighed when captured 700 lbs., the head the same, the 
arms being 30 feet in length. The entire weight would probably 
have amounted to about 2,000 lbs. But we shall presently see 
that this weight has been largely exceeded by modern specimens. 
It was, however, in the Middle Ages that the really fabulous 
cuttle-fish flourished—the gigantic Kraken, “liker an island than 
an animal,” according to credulous Bishop Pontoppidan, and able 
to destroy in its mighty arms the largest galleons and war-ships of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

It is natural that animals really monstrous should be magnified 
by the fears of those who have seen or encountered them, and still 
further magnified afterwards by tradition. Some specimens of cuttle- 
fish which have been captured wholly, or in part, indicate that this 
creature sometimes attains such dimensions that but little magnifying 
would be needed to suggest even the tremendous proportions of the 
fabulous Kraken. In 1861, the French war-steamer Acton en- 
countered a monstrous cuttle, on the surface of the sea, about 120 
miles north-east of Teneriffe. The crew succeeded in slipping a 
noose round the body, but unfortunately the rope slipped, and, being 
arrested by the tail fin, pulled off the tail. This was hauled on 
board, and found to weigh over 40 lbs. From a drawing of the 
animal, the total length without the arms was estimated at 50 
feet, and the weight at 4,000 Ibs., nearly twice the weight of Pliny’s 
monstrous cuttle-fish, long regarded as fabulous. In one respect 
this creature seems to have been imperfect, the. two long arms 
usually possessed by cuttle-fish of the kind being wanting. Pro- 
bably it had lost these long tentacles in a recent encounter with 
some sea enemy, perhaps one of its own species. Quite possibly 
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it may have been such recent mutilation which exposed this cuttle- 
fish to successful attack by the crew of the A/ecton. 

A cuttle-fish of about the same dimensions was encountered by 
two fishermen in 1873, in Conception Bay, Newfoundland. When 
they attacked it, the creature threw its long arms across the boat, 
but the fishermen with an axe cut off these tentacles, on which 
the cephalopod withdrew in some haste. One of the arms was 
preserved, after it had lost about 6 feet of its length. Even thus 
reduced it measured 19 feet; and as the fishermen estimate that 
the arm was struck off about 10 feet from the body, it follows 
that the entire length of the limb must have been about 35 
feet. They estimated the body at 60 feet in length and 5 feet 
in diameter—a monstrous creature! It was fortunate for these 
fishermen that they had an axe handy for its obtrusive tentacles, as 
with so great a mass and the great propulsive power possessed by all 
cephalopods, it might readily have upset their small boat. Once in 
the water they would have been at the creature’s mercy—a quality 
which, by all accounts, the cuttle-fish does not possess to any remark- 
able extent. 

Turn we, however, from the half fabulous woman-fish, and the 
exaggeratedly monstrous cuttle-fish, to the famous sea-serpent, held 
by many to be the most utterly fabulous of all fabled creatures, while 
a few, including some naturalists of distinction, stoutly maintain that 
the creature has a real existence, though whether it be rightly called 
a sea-serpent or not is a point about which even believers are ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

It may be well, in the first place, to remark that in weighing the 
evidence for and against the existence of this creature, and bearing 
on the question of its nature (if its existence be admitted), we ought 
not to be influenced by the manifest falsity of a number of stories 
relating to supposed encounters with this animal. It is probable 
that, but for these absurd stories, the well-authenticated narratives 
relating to the creature, whatever it may be, which has been called 
the sea-serpent, would have received much more attention than has 
heretofore been given to them. It is also possible that some narra- 
tives would have been published which have been kept back from 
the fear lest a truthful (though possibly mistaken) account should be 
classed with the undoubted untruths which have been told respecting 
the great sea-serpent. It cannot be denied that in the main the inven- 
tions and hoaxes about the sea-serpent have come chiefly from 
American sources. It is unfortunately supposed by too many of the 
less cultured sort in America that (to use Mr. Gosse’s expression) 
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“there is somewhat of wit in gross exaggerations or hoaxing inven- 
tions.” Of course an American gentleman, using the word “ in that 
sense in which every man may be a gentleman,” as Twemlow hath 
it, would as soon think of uttering a base coin as a deliberate untruth 
or foolish hoax. But it is thought clever, by not a few in America 
who know no better, to take anyone in by an invention. Some, 
perhaps but a small number, of the newspapers set a specially bad 
example in this respect, giving room in their columns for pretended 
discoveries in various departments of science, elaborate accounts of 
newly-discovered animals, living or extinct, and other untruths which 
would be regarded as very disgraceful indeed by English editors. 
Such was the famous “Junar hoax,” published in the New York Sun 
some forty years ago;"such the narrative, in 1873, of a monstrous 
fissure which had been discerned in the body of the moon, and 
threatened to increase until the moon should be cloven into two 
unequal parts; such the fables which have from time to time 
appeared respecting the sea-serpent. But it would be as unreasonable 
to reject, because of these last-named fables, the narratives which 
have been related by quiet, truth-loving folk, and have borne close 
and careful scrutiny, as it would be to reject the evidence given by 
the spectroscope respecting the existence of iron and other metals 
in the sun because an absurd story had told how creatures in 
the moon had been observed to make use of metal utensils or to 
adorn the roofs of their temples with metallic imitations of wreathed 
flames. 

The oldest accounts on record of the appearance of a great 
sea-creature resembling a serpent are those quoted by Bishop Pont- 
oppidan, in his description of the natural history of his native 
country, Norway. Amongst these was one confirmed by oath taken 
before a magistrate by two of the crew of a ship commanded by 
Captain de Ferry, of the Norwegian navy. The captain and eight 
men saw the animal, near Molde, in August 1747. They described 
it as of the general form of a serpent, stretched on the surface in 
receding coils (meaning, probably, the shape assumed by the neck of 
a swan when the head is drawn back). The head, which resembled 
that of a horse, was raised 2 feet above the water. 

In August 1817, a large marine animal, supposed to be a serpent, 
was seen near Cape Ann, Massachusetts. Eleven witnesses of good 
reputation gave evidence on oath before magistrates. One of these 
magistrates had himself seen the creature, and corroborated the most 
important points of the evidence given by the eleven witnesses. The 
creature had the appearance of a serpent, dark brown in colour (some 
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said mottled), with white under the head and neck. Its length was 
estimated at from 50 to 100 feet. The head was in shape like a 
serpent’s, but as large as a horse’s. No mane was noticed. Five ot 
the witnesses deposed to protuberances on the back; four said the 
back was straight; the other two gave no opinion on this point. 
The magistrate who had seen the animal considered the appearance 
of protuberances was due to the bendings of the body while in rapi¢ 
motion. 

In 1848, when the captain of the British frigate Dedalus hat 
published an account of a similar animal seen by him and several 
of his officers and crew, the Hon. Col. T. H. Perkins, of Boston, 
who had seen the animal on the occasion just mentioned in 1817, 
gave an account (copied from a letter written in 1820) of what he 
had witnessed. It is needless to quote those points which correspond 
with what has been already stated. Col. Perkins noticed “ an appear- 
ance in the front of the head like a single horn, about g inches to 
a foot in length, shaped like a marlinspike, which will presently be 
explained. I left the place,” he proceeds, “fully satisfied that the 
reports in circulation, though differing in details, were essentially 
correct.” He relates how a person named Mansfield, “one of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town, who had been such an un- 
believer in the existence of this monster that he had not given 
himself the trouble to go from his house to the harbour when the 
report was first made,” saw the animal from a bank overlooking the 
harbour. Mr. Mansfield and his wife agreed in estimating the 
creature’s length at roo feet. Several crews of coasting vessels 
saw the animal, 2 some instances within a few yards. “Capt. 
Tappan,” proceeds Col. Perkins, “a person well known to me, saw 
him with his head above water 2 or 3 feet, at times moving 
with great rapidity, at others slowly. He also saw what explained 
the appearance which I have described of a horn on the front of the 
head. This was doubtless what was observed by Capt. Tappan to 
be the tongue, thrown in an upright position from the mouth, and 
having the appearance which I have given to it. One of the revenue 
cutters, whilst in the neighbourhood of Cape Ann, had an excellent 
view of him at a few yards’ distance; he moved slowly, and upon the 
appearance of the vessel sank and was seen no more.” 

Fifteen years later, in May 1833, five British officers—Captain 
Sullivan, Lieutenants Maclachlan and Malcolm of the Rifle Brigade, 
Lieutenant Lyster of the Artillery, and Mr. Snee of the Ordnance, 
when cruising in a small yacht off Margaret’s Bay, not far from 
Halifax, “saw the head and neck of some denizen of the deep, 
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précisely like those of a common snake, in the act of swimming, 
the head so elevated and thrown forward by the curve of the neck as 
to enable us to see the water under and beyond it.” They judged 
its length to exceed 80 feet. “There could be no mistake nor 
delusion, and we were all perfectly satisfied that we had been favoured 
with a view of the ‘true and veritable sea-serpent,’ which had been 
generally considered to have existed only in the brain of some Yankee 
skipper, and treated as a tale not entitled to belief.” Dowling, a 
man-of-war’s man ‘they had along with them, made the following 
unscientific but noteworthy comment: ‘“ Well, I’ve sailed in all parts 
of the world, and have seen rum sights too in my time, but this 
is the queerest thing I ever see.” “And surely,” adds Captain 
Sullivan, “Jack Dowling was right.” The description of the animal 
agrees in all essential respects with previous accounts, but the 
head was estimated at about 6 feet in length—considerably larger, 
therefore, than a horse's head. 

But unquestionably the account of the sea-serpent which has 
commanded mest attention was that given by the captain, officers, 
and crew of the British frigate Deda/us, Captain M‘Quhe, in 1848. 
The Zimes published on October 9, 1848, a paragraph stating 
that the sea-serpent had been seen by the captain and most of the 
officers and crew of this ship, on her passage home from the East 
Indies. The Admiralty inquired at once into the truth of the state- 
ment, and the following is abridged from Captain M‘Quhe’s official 
reply, addressed to Admiral Sir W. H. Gage. 

“ Sir,—In reply to your letter, requiring information as to the truth 
of a statement published in the Zimes newspaper, of a sea-serpent 
of extraordinary dimensions having been seen from the Dedalus, I 
have the honour to inform you that at 5 p.m., August 6 last, in 
lat. 24° 44’ S., long. 9° 22’ E., the weather dark and cloudy, wind 
fresh from N.W., with long ocean swell from S.W., the ship on the port 
tack, heading N.E. by N., Mr. Sartoris, midshipman, reported to Lieut. 
E. Drummond (with whom, and Mr. W. Barrett, the master, I was 
walking the quarter-deck) something very unusual rapidly approaching 
the ship from before the beam. The object was seen to be an 
enormous serpent, with head and shoulders kept about 4 feet 
constantly above the surface of the sea, as nearly as we could judge; 
at least 60 feet of the animal was on the surface, no part of 
which length was used, so far as we could see, in propelling the 
animal either by vertical or horizontal undulation. It passed quietly, 
but so closely under our lee quarter that, had it been a man of my 
acquaintance, I should easily have recognised his features with the naked 
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tye. It did not, while visible, deviate from its course to the S.W., 
which it held on at the pace of from 12 to 15 miles per hour, as if 
on some determined purpose. The diameter of the serpent was 
from 15 to 16 inches behind the head, which was, without any doubt, 
that of a snake. Its colour was a dark brown, with yellowish white 
about the throat. It did not once, while within the range of view 
from our glasses, sink below the surface. It had no fins, but something 
like the mane of a horse, or rather a bunch of sea-weed, washed 
about its back. It was seen by the quarter-master, the boatswain’s 
mate, and the man at the wheel, in addition to myself and the officers 
above-mentioned. I am having a drawing of the serpent made from 
a sketch taken immediately after it was seen, which I hope to have 
ready for my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty by to-morrow’s 
post.—Peter M‘Quhe, Captain.” 

The drawing here mentioned was published in the ///ustrated 
London News for October 28, 1848, being there described as made 
“under the supervision of Captain M‘Quhe, and his approval of the 
authenticity of the details as to position and form.” 

The correspondence and controversy elicited by the statement of 
Captain M‘Quhz were exceedingly interesting. It is noteworthy at 
the outset, that few, perhaps none, who had read the original state- 
ment, suggested the idea of illusion, while it need hardly perhaps be 
said that no one expressed the slightest doubt as to the dona fides of 
Captain M‘Quhe and his fellow-witnesses. These points deserve 
attention, because, in recent times, the subject of the sea-serpent has 
been frequently mentioned in public journals and elsewhere as though 
no accounts of the creature had ever been given which had been 
entitled to credence. I proceed to summarise the correspondence 
which followed M‘Quhez’s announcement. The full particulars will 
be found in Mr. Gosse’s interesting work, the “ Romance of Natural 
History,” where, however, as it seems to me, the full force of the 
evidence is a little weakened, for all save naturalists, by the introduc- 
tion of particulars not bearing directly on the questions at issue. 
This is hardly likely to be the case with the present summary of the 
evidence, seeing that the requirements of space compel brevity. 

Among the earliest communications was one from Mr. J. D. M. 
Stirling, a gentleman who, during a long residence in Norway, had 
heard repeated accounts of the sea-serpent in Norwegian seas, and 
had himself seen a fish or reptile at a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
which, examined through a telescope, corresponded in appearance with 
the sea-serpent as usually described. This communication was chiefly 
interesting, however, as advancing the theory that the supposed sea- 
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serpent is not a serpent at all, but a long-necked plesiosaurian. 
This idea had been advanced earlier, but without his knowledge, by 
Mr. E. Newman, the editor of the Zoologist. Let us briefly inquire 
into the circumstances which suggest the belief. 

If we consider the usual account of the sea-serpent, we find 
one constant feature, which seems entirely inconsistent with the 
belief that the creature can bea serpent. Always the animal has 
shown a large portion of its length, from 20 to 60 feet, above 
the surface of the water, and without any evident signs of undulation, 
either vertically or horizontally. Now, apart from all zoological 
evidence, our knowledge of physical laws will not permit us to believe 
that the portion thus visible above the surface ‘was propelled by the 
undulations of a portion concealed below the surface, unless this 
latter portion largely exceeded the former in bulk. A true fish does 
not swim for any length of time with any but a very small portion of 
its body above water ; probably large eels never show even a head or 
fin above water for more than a few seconds when not at rest. 
Cetaceans, owing to the layers of blubber which float them up, 
remain often for a long time with a portion of their bulk out of the 
water, and the larger sort often swim long distances with the head 
and fore-part out of water. But, even then, the greater part of the 
creature’s bulk is under water, and the driving apparatus, the anterior 
fins and the mighty tail, are constantly under water (when the animal 
is urging its way horizontally, be it understood). A sea-creature, in 
fact, whatever its nature, which keeps any considerable volume of its 
body out of water constantly, while travelling a long distance, must 
of necessity have a much greater volume all the time under water, 
and must have its propelling apparatus under water. Moreover, if 
the propulsion be not effected by fins, paddles, a great flat tail, or 
these combined, but by the undulations of the animal’s own body, 
then the part out of water must of necessity be affected by these 
undulations, unless it be very small in volume and length compared 
with the part under water. I assert both these points as matters 
depending on physical laws, and without fear that the best informed 
zoologist can adduce any instances to the contrary. It is in fact 
physically impossible that such instances should exist. 

It would not be saying too much to assert that if the so- 
called sea-serpent were really a serpent, its entire length must 
be nearer 1ooo than 100 feet. This, of course, is utterly incre- 
dible. Weare, therefore, forced to the belief that the creature is not 
a serpent. If it were a long-necked reptile, with a concealed body 
much bulkier than the neck, the requirements of floatation would 
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be satisfied ; if to that body there were attached powerful paddles, 
the requirements of propulsion would be satisfied. ‘The theory, then, 
suggested, first by Mr. Newman, later but independently by Mr. 
Stirling, and advocated since by several naturalists of repute, is 
simply that the so-called sea-serpent is a modern representative of 
the long-necked plesiosaurian reptile to which has been given the 
name of the enaliosaurus. Creatures of this kind prevailed in that 
era when what is called the lias was formed, a fossiliferous stratum 
belonging to the secondary or mesozoic rocks. They are not found 
in the later or tertiary rocks, and thereon an argument might be 
deduced against their possible existence in the present, or post- tertiary, 
period ; but, as will presently be shown, this argument is far from 
being conclusive. The enaliosaurian reptiles were “ extraordinary,” 
says Lyell, “for their number, size, and structure.” Like the ichthyo- 
sauri, or fish-lizards, the enaliosauri (or serpent-turtles, as they might 
almost be called) were carnivorous, their skeletons often enclosing 
the fossilised remains of half-digested fishes. They had extremely 
long necks, with heads very small compared with the body. They 
are supposed to have lived chiefly in narrow seas and estuaries, and 
to have breathed air like the modern whales and other aquatic 
mammals. Some of them were of formidable dimensions, though 
none of the skeletons yet discovered indicate a length of more than 
35 feet. It is not, however, at all likely that the few skeletons known 
indicate the full size attained by these creatures. Probably, indeed, 
we have the remains of only a few out of many species, and some 
species existing in the mesozoic period may have as largely exceeded 
those whose skeletons have been found, as the boa-constrictor 
exceeds the common ringed snake. It is also altogether probable 
that in the struggle for existence during which the enaliosaurian 
reptiles have become a/most extinct (according to the hypothesis 
we are considering), none but the largest and strongest had any 
chance, in which case the present representatives of the family 
would largely exceed in bulk their progenitors of the mesozoic 
period. 

A writer in the Zimes of November 2, 1848, under the signature 
F. G. S., pointed out how many of the external characters of the 
creature seen from the Deda/us corresponded with the belief that it 
was a long-necked plesiosaurus. “Geologists,” he said, “are agreed 
in the inference that the plesiosauri carried their necks, which must 
have resembled the bodies of serpents, above the water, while their 
propulsion was effected by large paddles working beneath, the short 
but stout tail acting the part ofa rudder. . . In the letter and 
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drawing of Captain M‘Quhe . . wehave . . the short head, 
the serpent-like neck, carried several feet above the water. Even the 
bristly mane in certain parts of the back, so unlike anything found in 
serpents, has its analogue in the iguana, to which animal the plesio- 
saurus has been compared by some geologists. But I would most of 
all insist upon the peculiarity of the animal’s progression, which could 
only have been effected with the evenness and at the rate described 
by an apparatus of fins or paddles, not possessed by serpents, but 
existing in the highest perfection in the plesiosaurus.” 

At this stage a very eminent naturalist entered the field—Pro- 
fessor Owen. He dwelt first on a certain characteristic of Captain 
M‘Quhe’s letter which no student of science could fail to notice,— 
the definite statement that the creature was so and so, where a 
scientific observer would simply have said that the creature presented 
such and such characteristics. “No sooner was the captain’s atten- 
tion called to the object,” says Professor Owen, “than ‘it was dis- 
covered to be an enormous serpent,’” though in reality the true nature 
of the creature could not be determined even from the observations 
made during the whole time that it remained visible. ‘Taking, how- 
ever, “the more certain characters,” the “head with a convex, 
moderately capacious cranium, short obtuse muzzle, gape not ex- 
tending further than to beneath the eye, which (the eye) is rather 
small, round, filling closely the palpebral aperture” (that is, the 
eyelids fit closely'); “ colour and surface as stated ; nostrils indicated 
in the drawing by a crescentic mark at the end of the nose or 
muzzle. All these,” proceeds Owen, “ are the characters of the head 
of a warm-blooded mammal, none of them those of a cold-blooded 
reptile or fish. Body long, dark brown, not undulating, without 
dorsal or other apparent fins, ‘ but something like the mane of a horse, 
or rather a bunch of sea-weed, washed about its back.’” He infers 
that the creature had hair, showing only where longest on the back, 
and therefore that the animai was not a mammal of the whale species 
but rather a great seal. He then shows that the sea-elephant, or 
Phoca proboscidea, which attains the length of from 20 to 30 feet, was 
the most probable member of the seal family to be found about 300 
miles from the western shore of the southern end of Africa, in latitude 
24° 44’. Such a creature, accidentally carried from its natural 
domain by a floating iceberg, would have (after its iceberg had melted) 


! It is a pity that men of science so often forget, when addressing those who 
are not men of science, or who study other departments than theirs, that technical 
terms are out of place. Most people, I take it, are mo familiar, on the whole, 
with eyelids than with Ja/fedre. 
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to urge its way steadily southwards, as the supposed sea-serpent was 
doing ; and probably the creature approached the Daedalus to scan 
her “ capabilities as a resting-place, as it paddled its long, stiff body 
past the ship.” “In so doing it would raise a head of the form and 
colour described and delineated by Captain M‘Quhe,”—its head 
only, be it remarked, corresponding with the captain’s description. 
The neck also would be of the right diameter. The thick neck, 
passing into an inflexible trunk, the longer and coarser hair on the 
upper part of which would give rise to the idea “ explained by the 
similes above-cited” (of a mane or bunch of sea-weed), the paddles 
would be out of sight; and the long eddy and wake created by the 
propelling action of the tail would account for the idea of a long 
serpentine body, at least for this idea occurring to one “looking at 
the strange phenomenon with a sea-serpent in his mind’s eye.” “ It is 
very probable that not one on board the Dedalus ever before beheld 
a gigantic seal freely swimming in the open ocean.” The excitement 
produced by the strange spectacle, and the recollection of “old 
Pontoppidan’s sea-serpent with the mane,” would suffice, Professor 
Owen considered, to account for the metamorphosis of a sea-elephant 
into a maned sea-serpent. 

This was not the whole of Professor Owen’s argument ; but it 
may be well to pause here, to consider the corrections immediately 
made by Captain M‘Quhe ; it may be noticed, first, that Professor 
Owen’s argument seems sufficiently to dispose of the belief that the 
creature really was a sea-serpent, or any cold-blooded reptile. And 
this view of the matter has been confirmed by later observations. But 
few, I imagine, can readily accept the belief that Captain M‘Quhe and 
his officers had mistaken a sea-elephant for a creature such as they 
describe and picture. To begin with, although it might be probable 
enough that no one on board the Dedalus had ever seen a gigantic 
seal freely swimming in the open ocean—a sight which Professor 
Owen himself had certainly never seen—yet we can hardly suppose 
they would not have known a sea-elephant under such circumstances. 
Even if they had never seen a sea-elephant at all, they would surely 
know what such an animal is like. No one could mistake a sea- 
elephant for any other living creature, even though his acquaintance 
with the animal were limited to museum specimens or pictures in 
books. The supposition that the entire animal, that is, its entire 
length, should be mistaken for 30 or 4o feet of the length of a 
serpentine neck, seems in my judgment as startling as the ingenious 
theory thrown out by some naturalists when they first heard of the 
giraffe,—to the effect that some one of lively imagination had mistaken 
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the entire body of a short-horned antelope for the neck of a much 
larger animal ! 

Captain M‘Quhe immediately replied :—“I assert that neither 
was it a common seal nor a sea-elephant; its great length and its 
totally different physiognomy precluding the possibility of its being a 
Phoca of any species. The head was flat, and not a capacious vaulted 
cranium; nor had it a stiff inflexible trunk—a conclusion to which 
Professor Owen has jumped, most certainly not justified by my simple 
statement, that ‘no portion of the 60 feet seen by us was used in 
propelling it through the water, either by vertical or horizontal undu- 
lation.’” He explained that the calculation of the creature’s length 
was made before, not after, the idea had been entertained that the 
animal was a serpent, and that he and his officers were “too well 
accustomed to judge of lengths and breadths of objects in the sea to 
mistake a real substance and an actual living body, coolly and dis- 
passionately contemplated, at so short a distance too, for the ‘eddy 
caused by the action of the deeply immersed fins and tail of a rapidly 
moving gigantic seal raising its head above the water,’ as Professor 
Owen imagines, in quest of its lost iceberg.” He next disposed of 
Owen’s assertion that the idea of clothing the serpent with a mane 
had been suggested by old Pontoppidan’s story, simply because he 
had never seen Pontoppidan’s account or heard of Pontoppidan’s sea- 
serpent, until he had told his own tale in London. Finally, he added, 
“T deny the existence of excitement, or the possibility of optical 
illusion. I adhere to the statement as to form, colour, and 
dimensions, contained in my report to the Admiralty.” 

A narrative which appeared in the Zimes early in 1849 must be 
referred to in this place, as not being readily explicable by Professor 
Owen’s hypothesis. It was written by Mr. R. Davidson, superintend- 
ing surgeon, Najpore Subsidiary Force, Kamptee, and was to the 
following effect (I abridge it considerably) :—When at a considerable 
distance south-west of the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Davidson, Cap- 
tain Petrie, of the Roya/ Saxon, a steerage passenger, and the man at 
the wheel, saw “an animal of which no more correct description could 
be given than that by Captain M‘Quhe. It passed within 35 
yards of the ship, without altering its course in the least ; but as it 
came right abreast of us it slowly turned its head towards us.” About 
one-third of the upper part of its body was above water, “in nearly its 
whole length ; and we could see the water curling up on its breast as 
it moved along, but by what means it moved we could not perceive.” 
They saw this creature in its whole length with the exception of a small 
portion of the tail which was under water; and by comparing its 
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length with that of the Royal Saxon, 600 feet, when exactly alongside 
in passing, they calculated it to be in length as well as in other 
dimensions greater than the animal described by Captain M‘Quhe. 

In the year 1852 two statements were made, one by Captain 
Steele, oth Lancers, the other by one of the officers of the ship 
Barham (India merchantman), to the effect that an animal of a 
serpentine appearance had been seen about 500 yards from that ship 
(in longitude 40° E. and 37° 16’ S., that is, east of the south-eastern 
corner of*Africa). “We saw him,” said the former, “about 16 
or 20 feet out of the water, and he spouted a long way from his 
head,”—that is, I suppose, he spouted to some distance, not, as the 
words really imply, at a part of his neck far removed from the head. 
Down his back he had a crest like a cock’s comb, and was going very 
slowly through the water, but left a wake of about 50 or 60 feet, 
as if dragging a long body after him. The captain put the ship off 
her course to run down to him, but as we approached him he went 
down. His colour was green with light spots. He was seen by 
everyone on board.” The other witness gives a similar account, 
adding that the creature kept moving his head up and down, and was 
surrounded by hundreds of birds. “ We at first thought it was a dead 
whale. ..... When we were within roo yards he slowly sank 
into the depths of the sea ; while we were at dinner he was seen 
again.” Mr. Alfred Newton, the well-known naturalist, guarantees 
his personal acquaintance with one of the recipients of the letters just 
quoted from. But such a guarantee is, of course, no sufficient 
guarantee of the authenticity of the narrative. Evenif the narrative be 
accepted, the case seems a very doubtful one. The birds form a sus- 
picious element in the story. Why should birds cluster around a 
living sea-creature? It seems to me probable that the sea-weed 
theory, presently to be noticed, gives the best explanation of this case. 
Possibly some great aggregation of sea-weed was there, in which were 
entangled divers objects desirable to birds and to fishes. These last 
may have dragged the mass under water when the ship approached, 
being perhaps more or less entangled in it—and it floated up again 
afterwards. The spouting may have been simply the play of water 
over the part mistaken for the head. 

The sea-weed theory of the sea-serpent was broached in February 
1849, and supported by a narrative not unlike the last. When the 
British ship Brazilian was becalmed almost exactly in the spot where 
M‘Quhz had seen his monster, Mr. Herriman, the commander, 
perceived something right abeam, about half-a-mile to the westward, 
“stretched along the water to the length of about 25 or 30 
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feet, and perceptibly moving from the ship with a steady, sinuous 
motion. The head, which seemed to be lifted several feet above the 
waters, had something resembling a mane, running down to the float- 
ing portion, and within about 6 feet of the tail it forked out into a 
sort of double fin.” Mr. Herriman, his first mate, Mr. Long, and 
several of the passengers, after surveying the object for some time, 
came to the unanimous conclusion that it must be the sea-serpent 
seen by Captain M‘Quhe. “As the Brazilian was making no head- 
way, Mr. Herriman, determining to bring all doubts to an issue, had 
a boat lowered down, and taking two hands on board, together with 
Mr. Boyd, of Peterhead, near Aberdeen, one of the passengers, who 
acted as steersman under the direction of the captain, they approached 
the monster, Captain Herriman standing on the bow of the boat, 
armed with a harpoon to commence the onslaught. The combat, 
however, was not attended with the danger which those on board 
apprehended ; for on coming close to the object it was found to be 
nothing more than an immense piece of sea-weed, evidently detached 
from a coral reef and drifting with the current, which sets constantly 
to the westward in this latitude, and which, together with the swell 
left by the subsidence of the gale, gave it the sinuous, snake-like 
motion.” 

A statement was published by Captain Harrington in the Zimes of 
February 1858, to the effect that from his ship Casti/ian, then distant 
10 miles from the north-east end of St. Helena, he and his officers 
had seen a huge marine animal within 20 yards of the ship; that it 
disappeared for about half a minute, and then made its appearance in 
the same manner again, showing distinctly its neck and head about 
10 or 12 feet out of the water. “Its head was shaped like a long 
nun-buoy,” proceeds Captain Harrington, “and I suppose the dia- 
meter to have been 7 or 8 feet in the largest part, with a kind of 
scroll, or tuft, of loose skin encircling it about 2 feet from the top ; the 
water was discoloured for several hundred feet from its head... .. 
From what we saw from the deck we conclude that it must have been 
over 200 feet long. The boatswain and several of the crew who 
observed it from the top-gallant forecastle,' (query, cross-trees ?) state 
that it was more than double the length of the ship, in which case it 
must have been 500 feet. Be that as it may, I am convinced that it 
belonged to the serpent tribe ; it was of a dark colour about the 
head, and was covered with several white spots.” 

This immediately called out a statement from Captain F. Smith, of 


1 This nautical expression isnewto me. Top-gallants,—fore, main and mizen,— 
IT know, and forecastle I know, but the top-gallant forecastle I do not know, 
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the ship Pekin, that on December 28, not far from the place where 
the Deda/us had encountered the supposed sea-serpent, he had seen, 
at a distance of about half-a-mile, a creature which was declared by 
all hands to be the great sea-serpent, but proved eventually to be a 
piece of gigantic sea-weed, “I have no doubt,” he says, that the 
great sea-serpent seen from the Daedalus “was a piece of the same 
weed.” 

It will have been noticed that the sea-weed sea-serpents, seen by 
Captain F. Smith and by Captain Herriman, were both at a distance 
of half a mile, at which distance one can readily understand that a 
piece of sea-weed might be mistaken for a living creature. This is 
rather different from the case of the Deda/us sea-serpent, which passed 
so near that had it been a man of the captain’s acquaintance he could 
have recognised that man’s features with the naked eye. The case, 
too, of Captain Harrington’s sea-serpent, seen within 20 yards of 
the Castilian, can hardly be compared to, those cases in which sea- 
weed, more than 800 yards from the ship, was mistaken for a 
living animal. An officer of the Deda/us thus disposed of Captain 
Smith’s imputation :—“ The object seen from the ship was beyond all 
question a living animal, moving rapidly through the water against a 
cross sea, and within five points of a fresh breeze, with such velocity 
that the water was surging against its chest as it passed along at a 
rate probably of ten miles per hour. Captain McQuhe’s first impulse 
was to tack in pursuit, but he reflected that we could neither lay up 
for it nor overhaul it in speed. There was nothing to be done, there- 
fore, but to observe it as accurately as we could with our glasses as 
it came up under our lee quarter and passed away to windward, being 
at its nearest position not more than 200 yards from us; ¢he 
eye, the mouth, the nostril, the colour, and the form, all being most dis- 
tinctly visible tous... .. My impression was that it was rather of a 
lizard than a serpentine character, as its movement was steady and 
uniform, as if propelled by fins, not by any undulatory power.” 

But all the evidence heretofore obtained respecting the sea-serpent, 
although regarded by many naturalists, Gosse, Newman, Wilson, and 
others, as demonstrating the existence of some as yet unclassified 
monster of the deep, seems altogether indecisive by comparison with 
that which has recently been given by the captain, mates, and crew 
of the ship Pauline. In this case, assuredly, we have not to deal with 
a mass of sea-weed, the floating trunk of a tree, a sea-elephant 
hastening to his home amid the icebergs, or with any of the other 
more or less ingenious explanations of observations previously made. 
We have either the case of an actual living animal, monstrous, fierce, 
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and carnivorous, or else the five men who deposed on oath to the 
stated facts devised the story between them, and wilfully perjured 
themselves for no conceivable purpose—that, too, not as men have 
been known to perjure themselves under the belief that none could 
know of their infamy, but with the certainty on the part of each that 
four others (any one of whom might one day shame him and the rest 
by confessing) knew the real facts of the case. 

The story of the Pauline sea-serpent ran simply as follows, as 
attested at the Liverpool Police Court:—“We, the undersigned, 
captain, officers, and crew of the bark VPau/ine, of London, do 
solemnly and sincerely declare, that on July 8, 1875, in latitude 
5° 13’ S., longitude 35° W., we observed three large sperm whales, 
and one of them was gripped round the body with two turns of what 
appeared to be a huge serpent. The head and tail appeared to have 
a length beyond the coils of about 30 feet, and its girth 8 or 9 
feet. The serpent whirled its victim round and round for about 
fifteen minutes, and then suddenly dragged the whale to the bottom, 
head first.—George Drevat, master; Horatio Thompson, chief mate; 
John H. Landells, second mate; William Lewarn, steward; Owen 
Baker, A.B. Again on the 13th July a similar serpent was seen about 
200 yards off, shooting itself along the surface, head and neck being 
out of the water several feet. This was seen only by the captain and 
an ordinary seaman.—George Drevat. A few moments afterwards it 
was seen elevated some 60 feet perpendicularly in the air by the 
chief officer and two seamen, whose signatures are affixed.—Horatio 
Thompson, Owen Baker, William Lewarn.” 

The usual length of the cachalot or sperm whale is about 70 
feet, and its girth about 50 teet. If we assign to the unfortunate 
whale which was captured on this occasion, a length of only 50 feet, 
and a girth of only 35 feet, we should still have for the entire length 
of the supposed serpent about 100 feet. This can hardly exceed the 
truth, since the three whales are called large sperm whales. With a 
length of roo feet and a girth of about 9 feet, however, a serpent 
would have no chance in an attempt to capture a sperm whale 50 
feet long and 35 feet in girth, for the simple reason that the 
whale would be a good deal heavier than its opponent. In a contest 
in open sea, where one animal seeks to capture another bodily, weight 
is all-important. We can hardly suppose the whale could be so 
compassed by the coils of his enemy as to be rendered powerless; in 
fact, the contest lasted fifteen minutes, during the whole of which time 
the so-called serpent was whirling its victim round, though more 
massive. than itself, through the water. On the whole it seems reason- 
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able to conclude—in fact, the opinion is almost forced upon us—that 
besides the serpentine portion of its bulk, which was revealed to view, 
the creature, thus whirling round a large sperm whale, had a massive 
concealed body, provided with propelling paddles of enormous power. 
These were at work all the time the struggle went on, enabling the 
creature to whirl round its enemy easily, whereas a serpentine form, 
with two-thirds of its length, at least, coiled close round another body, 
would have had no propulsive power left, or very little, in the re- 
maining 30 feet of its length, including both the head and tail ends 
beyond the coils. Such a creature as an enaliosaurus cou/d no doubt 
have done what a serpent of twice the supposed length would have 
attempted in vain—viz. dragged down into the depths of the sea the 
mighty bulk of a cachalot whale. 

When all the evidence is carefully weighed, we appear led to the 
conclusion that at least one large marine animal exists'‘which has not 
as yet been classified among the known species of the present era. It 
would appear that this animal has certainly a serpentine neck, and a 
head small compared with its body, but large compared with the 
diameter of the neck. It is probably an air-breather and warm- 
blooded, and certainly carnivorous. Its propulsive power is great and 
apparently independent of undulations of its body, wherefore it pre- 
sumably has powerful concealed paddles. All these circumstances 
correspond with the belief that it is a modern representative of the long- 
neck plesiosaurians of the great secondary or mesozoic era, a member 
of that strange family of animals whose figure has been compared to 
that which would be formed by drawing a serpent through the body 
of a sea-turtle. 

Against this view sundry objections have been raised, which must 
now be very briefly considered. 

In the first place Professor Owen pointed out that the sea 
saurians of the secondary period have been replaced in the tertiary 
and present seas by the whales and allied races. No whales are 
found in the secondary strata, no saurians in the tertiary. “It seems 
to me less probable,” he says, “that no part of the carcass of such 
reptiles should have ever been discovered in a recent unfossilised 
state, than that men should have been deceived by a cursory view of 
a partly submerged and rapidly moving animal which might only be 
strange to themselves. In other words, I regard the negative evi- 
dence from the utter absence of any of the recent remains of great 
sea-serpents, krakens, er enaliosauria, as stronger against their 
actual existence, than the positive statements which have hitherto 
weighed with the public mind in favour of their existence, A larger 
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body of evidence from eye-witnesses might be got together in proof 
of ghosts than of the sea-serpent.” 

To this it has been replied that genera are now known to exist, as 
the Chimera, the long-necked river tortoise, and the iguana, which 
are closely related to forms which existed in the secondary era, while 
no traces have been found of them in any of the intermediate or 
tertiary strata. The Chimera is a case precisely analogous to the 
supposed case of the enaliosaurs, for the chimeera is but rarely seen, 
like the supposed enaliosaurus, is found in the same and absent from the 
same fossiliferous strata. Agassiz is quoted in the Zoo/ogist (p. 2395), 
as saying that it would be in precise conformity with analogy that 
such an animal as the enaliosaurus should exist in the American 
seas, as he had found numerous instances in which the fossil forms of 
the Old World were represented by living types in the New. In 
close conformity with this opinion is a statement made by Captain 
the Hon. George Hope, that when in the British ship FZy, in the 
Gulf of California, the sea being perfectly calm and transparent, he 
saw at the bottom a large marine animal with the head and general 
figure of an alligator, but the neck much longer, and with four large 
paddles instead of legs. Here, then, unless this officer was altogether 
deceived, which seems quite unlikely under the circumstances, was a 
veritable enaliosaurus, though of a far smaller species probably than 
the creature mistaken for a sea-serpent. 

As for the absence of remains, Mr. Darwin has pointed out that the 
fossils we possess are but fragments accidentally preserved by favour- 
ing circumstances in an almost total wreck. We have many instances 
of existent creatures, even such as would have a far better chance of 
floating after death, and so getting stranded where their bones might 
be found, which have left no trace of their existence. A whale pos- 
sessing two dorsal fins was said to have been seen by Smaltz, a 
Sicilian naturalist ; but the statement was rejected, until a shoal of 
these whales were seen by two eminent French zoologists, MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard. No carcass, skeleton, or bone of this whale 
has ever been discovered. For seventeen hours a ship, in which 
Mr. Gosse was travelling to Jamaica, was surrounded by a species of 
whales never before noticed—3o feet long, black above and white 
beneath, with swimming paws white on the upper surface. Here he 
says, was “a whale of large size, occurring in great numbers in the 
North Atlantic, which on no other occasion has fallen under scientific 
observation. The toothless whale of Havre, a species actually in- 
habiting the British Channel, is only known from a single specimen 
accidentally stranded on the French coast ; and another whale, also 
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British, is known only froma single specimen cast ashore on the 
Elgin coast, and there seen and described by the naturalist Sowerby. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, in an interesting paper, in which he main- 
tains that sea-serpent tales are not to be treated with derision, but 
are worthy of serious consideration, “supported as they are by 
zoological science, and in the actual details of the case by evidence 
as trustworthy in many cases as that received in our courts of law,” 
expresses the opinion that plesiosauri and ichthyosauri have been 
unnecessarily disinterred to do duty for the sea-serpents. But he 
offers as an alternative only the ribbon-fish ; and though some of these 
may attain enormous dimensions, yet we have seen that some of the 
accounts given of the supposed sea-serpent, and especially the latest 
narrative by the captain and crew of the Paudine, cannot possibly be 
explained by any creature so flat and relatively so feeble as the 
ribbon-fish. 

On the whole it appears to me that a very strong case has been 
made out for the enaliosaurian, or serpent-turtle, theory of the so- 
called sea-serpent. ~ 

One of the ribbon-fish mentioned by Dr. Wilson, which was 
captured, and measured more than 60 feet in length, might however 
fairly take its place among strange sea-creatures. I had intended 
moreover to have given a brief account of a monstrous animal like 
a tadpole, or even more perhaps like a gigantic skate, 200 feet 
in length, seen in the Malacca Straits by Captain Webster and 
Surgeon Anderson, of the Ship Vestor. Perhaps, indeed, this 
monster, mistaken in the first instance for a shoal, but presently 
found to be travelling along at the rate of about ten knots an hour, 
better deserves to be called a strange sea-creature even than any of 
those which have been dealt with in the preceding pages. But I 
have already largely exceeded the space allotted to my subject at the 
outset, and must therefore draw this paper to a close without de- 
scribing the strangest monster of them all. I may as well note that 
the only account I have yet seen of Captain Webster’s statement, and 
Mr. Anderson’s corroboration, appeared in an American newspaper ; 
and, though the story is exceedingly well authenticated, if the news- 
paper account of the matter is true, it would not be at all a new 
feature in American journalism if not only the story itself, but all 
the alleged circumstances of its narration, should in the long-run 
prove to be pure invention. 
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THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


HAVE the good fortune to announce one of those prime 

discoveries in the Holy City which repay us for many 
labours, justifying much past effort, and excite to new and extended 
zeal. 

Evidence has at length been found in support of the great 
Christian tradition which underlies nearly all of our sacred history— 
that the Church of the Resurrection, generally called the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, stands on the site of an ancient burying-place of 
the Jews—an ancient burying-place in the sense of being older than 
the actual time of our Lord’s trial and martyrdom. Everyone who 
knows the fierce warfare now waged on the subject of our sacred 
sites, and, more than all the rest, on that of the Holy Sepulchre, will 
see that this capital fact, when proved, must go to the root of 
Robinson’s heresy, and all that has grown up since his time on the 
soil of that heresy. One of the able and energetic workers for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, M. Clermont Ganneau, has had an 
opportunity of placing beyond the reach of reasonable doubt the 
important fact that the famous Grotto opening from the Chapel of the 
Syrians, on the western side of the Rotunda, is an ancient, rock-cut 
Jewish sepulchre. 

The tale of his discovery is curious. 


THE DISCOVERY. 


M. Ganneau, an accomplished French student of Christian an- 
tiquities, who went to Palestine on a mission of discovery in 
1875, accompanied by M. Lecomte, a young architect with remark- 
able powers as a draughtsman, has recently brought to London his 
great collections of notes and drawings. Of the first collection I 
have no need to speak just now. The second collection contains 
more than 600 original drawings by M. Lecomte. Many of the 
objects and figures have not been previously touched ; and where 
objects were already sketched, the work is now more accurately 
done than before. The whole selection is of sterling and abiding 
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value for Biblical illustration. Readers specially interested in the 
details now obtained may see the whole collection at the offices of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in Pall Mall. 

In looking, with M. Ganneau, over that part of the portfolio 
which relates to the Holy Sepulchre, I was startled to find a plan and 
two sketches of the Grotto, opening from the Syrian Chapel. The 
plan could hardly be mistaken. It was that of an ancient sepulchral 
chamber, somewhat broken and deformed; and-the two sketches 
represented rock recesses, not mere holes in the wall, but those 
regular cuttings in the rock which Tobler, in his classification of 
ancient tombs, calls shafts. ‘The name may not be happy, but the 
thing abounds in all the valleys round Jerusalem. Here were hewn 
recesses in the rock such as we find in Hinnom and Jehoshaphat. 

Although familiar with the details visible in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, I had never seen these things before. The Grotto 
has been described, briefly, by Schultz and Tobler, and Lord Nugent 
gives a rather fanciful illustration of the interior ; but these authors 
tell you no more—in truth, much less—than a passing pilgrim may 
see with his own eyes at a cost of three piastres. M. Ganneau’s 
drawings showed me something I had never seen on the spot. 
Turning to him for an explanation, I was again surprised. He told 
me he had made this important discovery more than a year ago. He 
had made his notes and sketches at the time, but he had never said one 
word on the subject to his Committee, being busy with other things, 
and not perceiving the whole importance of his discovery as a factor 
in our great contention over the sacred sites. M. Ganneau is a French 
scholar. He is not blind to the value of his discovery as evidence 
to the genuineness of that most sacred site, but he was less alive than 
an English scholar would have been to its value in ovr historical and 
antiquarian warfare. 

In pursuit of his enquiry at en M. Ganneau was engaged in 
the Rotunda, when he heard that the Grotto was open, and that some 
repairs were being carried on under the present floor. Acquainted with 
the people, and speaking their language like a native, M. Ganneau 
soon got leave to enter and examine. No previous visitor had ever 
seen the Grotto in the state in which M. Ganneau found it. A slab 
was removed ; a lower vault lay exposed. He stood in a rock-cut 
chamber, exactly like the so-called tombs of the judges, and other 
sepulchral chambers in the valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat. The 
shafts are driven into the living rock. Marks of the tools employed 
remain on the stone, and these marks show that the tools employed 
were of the same kind as those used in cutting the shafts elsewhere. 
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The ancient work was not to be mistaken by a student of M. 
Ganneau’s experience. He fixed the date of these rock-hewn sepul- 
chres as that of the century before the advent of our Lord. 

M. Lecomte was on the spot, and made the drawings which lie 
before me as I write. M. Lecomte is an artist with his pencil, but 
an artist of the Pugin type. His drawings are all to scale, and are at 
once beautiful and austere. 


IN THE GROTTO. 


This Grotto lies within ten yards of the actual tomb of our Lord ; 
of that new tomb, “ hewn out of a rock,” in which man had never yet 
been laid, and which all the Churches of East and West agree in re- 
garding as the actual tomb of Christ. What was known of this Grotto 
before M. Ganneau’s happy enterprise was rather puzzling, both in form 
and substance. It is entered from a recess in the Rotunda, used as a 
chapel by the Israelites, commonly known as the Chapel of the Syrian 
Rite. This chapel is dim, but there is light enough to see a low door 
on the southern side. This door being opened (by a silver key) you 
step into a narrow passage, leading to a dark chamber. Lights 
being brought (a couple of votive candles from the altar!) you 
find yourself in a grotto, of irregular shape, with one side only of 
built-up stones ; the other surfaces show the living rock. Two holes 
in this floor are pointed out to you by the monks as ancient graves ; 
and two recesses in the rock are also pointed out to you as ancient 
graves. ‘Whose graves?” you ask. “ The councillors, Nicodemus, 
and Joseph of Arimathea, early converts and followers of our Lord,” 
you learn in answer to your query. It is better not to go much 
deeper with the ignorant Syrian monk. He tells his tale by rote, 
as he learned it from a custodian as ignorant as himself, just as our 
own warder at the Tower of London takes his lesson from a colleague 
as ignorant as himself. English nature is far less pliant than Syrian 
nature, but if a visitor at the Tower wanted to find Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s cell in any particular place, he would be pretty sure to find, 
on putting a leading enquiry, backed by a shilling, that Sir Walter - 
was confined in that particular place. 

For many years past this Grotto has been called the tomb of 
Joseph and Nicodemus. The connection of these persons with each 
other and with the site is easy to explain. They were members of the 
Sanhedrim. They were listeners to our Lord. They were both 
concerned in his interment. Joseph begged the dead body from 
Pilate, and Nicodemus bought the myrrh and aloes needed for 
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embalming it. In the presence of men and women these two 
councillors laid the body in the grave, and sealed it over with a stone. 
They were friends as well as colleagues, and as the ground belonged 
to Joseph it were easy to suppose that they were buried side by side 
near to the grave made sacred by the great miracle of the resurrection. 
But the legend is not ancient, nor can any Church be accused of the 
pious fraud of saying it is true. So far as my own reading suggests, 
the name is not older than the seventeenth century. No early father 
and no early pilgrim mention the names of Joseph and Nicodemus 
in connection with the Grotto near the Holy Sepulchre. Neither 
pope nor patriarch has ever called on the faithful to believe that 
Joseph and Nicodemus lay in these shafts, and the Syrian Church is 
no more responsible for the modern name of the Grotto than. the 
Church of England is responsible for Raleigh’s imaginary dungeon in 
the White Tower. 

But though unnoticed by the early Christians, the Grotto is there, 
and its existence close to the Holy Sepulchre has to be explained. 
Under the guidance of a Syrian monk you stoop, descend a step, and 
find yourself in a small cavity of no particular shape. Two holes are 
visible in the ground. Being a Frank, and therefore accustomed to 
see sunken graves, your guide expects you to ask whether these holes 
are not the tombs of Joseph and Nicodemus. One ungracious Frank, 
at least, has publicly expressed his doubt whether the rock-cut 
sepulchre of our Lord is genuine, on the ground that it is a shaft 
driven in a wall, not a trough sunk in the floor. Painters, one and 
all, as far as I remember, represent Syrian graves as built or dug like 
Italian graves. The monk is eager to please you, since the number of 
his piastres, when you leave him, may depend on the good impression 
he has made. If you are curious you will notice that these holes in 
the floor are very small—hardly 3 feet long—and you will, perhaps, 
wonder how grown men, members of the Sanhedrim, could have 
been buried in such very small holes. You may probably call to 
mind that very small skull of Oliver Cromwell in one of our museums, 
which was explained by some custodian as being the skull of the fierce 
Lord Protector when that potentate was a little boy. A visitor in the 
Grotto is apt to turn away from the two holes in the floor with a 
similar pleasantry on his lips. If they were the tombs of Joseph and 
Nicodemus, these councillors must have been buried when they were 
little boys. 

The two shafts drilled in the wall of rock are less tantalising than 
the two holes sunk in the floor. If the holes in the floor were dug as 
gtaves, the chances are that they were dug for children of some Latin 
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king. They seem to be Frankish. The shafts in the wall are not in 
their original state, but still they have the proper Jewish character, 
and, taken as a whole, they seem'to have been ill-treated. It is pos- 
sible that they were used as sepulchres by some crusading dynasty, and 
hence the doubt prevailing as to their antiquity. Tobler, who examined 
the Grotto carefully, is of opinion that the tombs are Christian. 
Schultz considers the sunken graves in the floor to be Frankish. 
Willis believed the Grotto to be ancient, but he had never seen the 
spot, and his argument is pure conjecture. Pierrotti has no doubt of 
the Grotto being an ancient sepulchral chamber, but Pierrotti’s labours 
in Jerusalem have been so severely canvassed, that his name carries 
little weight. It may be safely said, that until we heard M. Ganneau’s 
accounts and saw M. Lecomte’s drawings, there was room for reason- 
able doubt as to whether the Grotto lying outside the Syrian’s chapel 
was an ancient Jewish burying-place or not. That doubt is now 
removed. 

Twenty-nine feet from that niche in the rock, which all the 
Churches concur in regarding as our Saviour’s tomb, other rock-cut 
tombs are found, on which recesses lie the ineffaceable marks of an 
ancient and Hebrew origin. 


THE SEPULCHRE. 


At first thought it seems surprising that any doubt should have 
sprung up as to the true site of so important an event as the Resur- 
rection. In the theory of our faith the Resurrection is the central 
point. Without the Resurrection there is no Christianity. This 

fact was felt from the first ; Paul preached the risen Saviour. The 
place, therefore, of the entombment was a cardinal point with the 
converts, and as soon as Christianity was adopted as the State religion 
the exact site was sought for by the empress-mother, assisted by 
old and learned men, familiar with the Holy City; and the spot 
being found (as they believed), the emperor undertook the cost of 
erecting a great basilica on the ground—a seal and witness of the truth 
to all coming generations of men. From that time there has been 
no dispute about the fact of Constantine having built a church on the 
ground about the Holy Sepulchre. 

Like other work of men’s hands, that. edifice, however rich in 
gold and marble, was the sport of time and fire, of accident and war- 
fare. ‘Twice it was destroyed, in either whole or part. Chosroes, the 
Persian emperor, was the first destroyer. Hakim, the insane caliph, 
was the second destroyer. The Church of Constantine was replaced 
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by Modestus 16 years after its destruction ; that of Modestus by the 
Crusaders 37 years afterits destruction. These short intervals allowed 
no time for the memory of a sacred site to have died out. Seventy 
years ago the pile was injured by fire, but not enough to disturb the 
general plan. In the present church we have the edifice erected by 
our crusading ancestors. Against these monumental stones it is 
useless to protest. If room is anywhere left for doubt, it must be in 
the times before Constantine. 

One day, in going with a Syrian friend over the Tower of David 
on Mount Zion, the talk fell naturally on the extreme closeness of 
the mason’s work. The stones are of enormous size, and rest on 
each other without cement or mortar. Yet old rabbins tell us that 
they fit so nicely that a shekel could not be thrust between the blocks. 
Thousands of years have passed since they were piled up ; yet on 
trying to push my knife between the surfaces I failed to find an 
opening wide enough for the blade to enter. So, I think, it stands 
with those who fain would find an opening for “ pious fraud ” in regard 
to the Holy Sepulchre in the interval between the day of Pentecost 
and the reign of Constantine. 

The disciples who embalmed the body and laid it in the grave 
knew the spot. The women who watched and the soldiers who slept 
knew the spot. Pontius Pilate knew the spot ; for he gave the body 
up to Joseph of Arimathea, who immediately took it into his own 
garden close by, and laid it in the grave which he had prepared for 
himself. As Joseph was a public man, a member of the Sanhedrim, 
this public action must have been known to the high priests. It is 
therefore clear that both the Roman authorities and the Jewish 
councillors were acquainted with the spot. Thus, all Jerusalem, 
whether friendly or hostile to the Teacher, knew the garden in which 
He had been laid. Is it likely that any foe would forget—any follower 
neglect—such a spot ? 

So soon as these events became matter of public dispute, the liv- 
ing testimony was fixed in words; all the Gospels, whether canonical 
or not, refer to the scene of that entombment. It was near the gate 
Genath—that is to say, the garden gate. It lay outside the city. It 
was near the wall : it was a place of rocks and gardens. The tomb 
was a cave, hewn out in the solid rock ; that rock stood upright. It 
was within a heavy stone’s throw of Mount Calvary, the place of 
execution. This gate Genath was of course just as familiar to a 
dweller in Zion as Temple Bar is to a shopkeeper in the Strand. 
How could the natives confuse this site of an event which took place 
near the city wall, outside of that famous gate? Is a Roman burgher 
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likely to forget the Porta Pia? Is it possible for a Parisian to have 
forgotten the Porte St. Martin ? 

The early disciples and their followers lived in Jerusalem, and 
their successors remained in Jerusalem. From James, ‘the brother 
of our Lord,” a series of Bishops of Jerusalem presided over the 
infant Church—with the exception of a brief period, during which the 
chief pastor lived with his flock at Pella, beyond Jordan. This line of 
native bishops continued in Jerusalem from the day of Pentecost 
down to the reign of Constantine, when, in the episcopate of Maca- 
rius, the great Christian edifice was built. Where, in this series of 
Christian pastors, and their successive flocks, is there opening for 
suspicion of pious fraud ? 


THE CONTROVERSY. 


Yet suspicion has arisen, and history is defied. Robinson is 
generally supposed to have begun it, but in truth this controversy 
had a darker and more illustrious source. In one of Gibbon’s notes to 
his account of the Crusades occurs this curious hint: “ The clergy 
artfully confounded the mosque or church of the Temple with the 
Holy Sepulchre, and this wilful error has deceived both Vertot and 
Muratori.” Gibbon is most careful in citing his authorities. For 
this strange passage he quotes no authority. Nor am I aware of any 
serious authority for such a statement. Perhaps he had used, but 
was ashamed to cite, the speculations of Jonas Korte, an ignorant 
bookseller of Altona, who had been to Jerusalem in the course of his 
travels, and had written a crazy book on what he saw and heard. 

Korte arrived at Jerusalem in the year 1738, and on asking for 
the Holy Sepulchre was surprised to find it within the walls. A 
careful reader of his pocket Bible, and of nothing else, he expected to 
find the city wall and gates standing as they are described by Luke and 
John. For him Agrippa had not existed. He had no conception of 
the third wall. He forgot the siege of Titus, and the building of a 
new city by Hadrian. He took no note of the changes of time, and 
made no allowance for the ravages of war. Calvary stood outside 
the wall ; Constantine built a church near Calvary ; and he insisted 
on finding that church outside the wall. If Korte had gone to 
Rome instead of to Jerusalem, he would have insisted on finding 
St. Peter’s prison in the very centre of inhabited Rome, instead of on 
the skirt. If he had come to London, he would have expected to see 
meadows at Charing Cross. This silly German may have given the 
“rst hint of scepticism to Gibbon, and he certainly supplied the 
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more recent detector of pious fraud with his first doubts as to the 
genuineness of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Robinson lay under the delusion that Korte’s remarks made a 
great impression on religious minds, but this great impression is a 
product of his own fancy. With the one exception of Clarke—whose 
passion for upsetting sacred sites is almost equal to that of 
Robinson—I am not acquainted with a single traveller between 
Korte and Robinson who seriously disputes the site of the entomb- 
ment, or denies that the grave lay under the roof of the existing 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. But since the days of Robinson 
the matter has been otherwise. For some years after his 
“ Researches ” were printed, the tide of opinion ran high and strong 
against the old traditions. Ritter gave his circulation, and to some 
extent his sanction, to Robinson’s views. ‘Tébler took the same side 
with great vehemence, and many German critics have adopted 
Tobler’s ideas. Wolff is perhaps the most conspicuous of the Germans 
who defend the ancient tradition. In England the battle has been 
fiercer than in Germany. Finlay and Williams wrote on the subject 
with a great deal of warmth. Fergusson carried the war forward by 
a new theory—not a mere negative like that of Robinson. He not only 
denied that Christ was buried in the present sepulchre, but asserted 
that He was buried in the centre of the ‘Temple on Mount Moriah. 
He was fully supported in these views by Grove, and to a certain 
extent by Porter. S. Smith and H. Brandreth have publicly com- 
mitted themselves to this theory. On the other side, the defence 
counted its armies. Wilson and Lewin were among those who took 
an active part in the campaign. Stanley and others, deferring to the 
opinion of Grove, were neutral in the fray. Until the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund was established, the only person on the side of this attack 
who had been in Palestine (so far as I know) was Grove. But Grove 
was a host in himself. He had acquired much knowledge, and was 
blest with great energy. He was a contributor to many periodicals. 
He had great influence, and deserved to have it, in the management of 
Smith’s “‘ Dictionary of the Bible,” the whole weight of which work was 
thrown into the scale. He edited the “Bible Atlas,” and he has 
more recently edited the “Ancient Atlas.” All these works are 
devoted to the support of a theory which now appears to be falling 
and crumbling under every stroke of the explorers’ pick and spade. 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW DISCOVERY. 
The discovery of these ancient tombs in the Grotto settles two 
important problems. 
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1. It proves that the site on which the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre stands was a place of graves—of rock-hewn graves. 

2. It proves that the present site lay beyond the city walls. 

The first point is all but obvious. All the four Gospels speak of 
the tomb as hewn out of living rock. The Gospel ascribed to Joseph 
and the Gospel ascribed to Nicodemus also speak of the tomb 
as hewn in the solid rock. John described the rock as standing in a 
garden close to Calvary. Cyril saw the rock-cut grave, and traces of 
the garden were still existing in his day. We now find that within 
“the throwing of a great stone” there were other graves, probably 
of older date, and assuredly in the same garden. The ground 
belonged to Joseph, a rich man and a ruler among the Jews. The 
tomb was newly-made, apparently for himself ; such care for the.after- 
time being usual in his country and among his people. Anyhow, 
here is evidence of rock-hewn graves. These rock-hewn graves lie 
within ten paces of the sepulchre. They were there. before the 
church was built. They are ancient and Jewish. They existed in 
the time of our Lord. The site was subsequently a place of graves. 

The second point, though not nearly so obvious, is yet perfectly 
free from doubt. No part of that social ritual which was the religious 
life of an ancient Jew (as the corresponding social ritual in the reli- 
gious life of a modern Moslem) was fixed with greater exactness than 
the rule of burying his dead beyond the walls. The dead were carried 
out of the gates, and there laid in the earth—an old and wise provi- 
sion, which we of the nineteenth century are beginning to understand 
and practise. To this rule there was one exception, and only one. 
David was buried in his own city, and his descendants were buried 
in the same regal cemetery. But these tombs of the kings stood 
alone—inside the city, outside the law; an instance and a witness 
of the paramount power. Other graves were not only beyond the 
gates, but at a certain distance from the city wall. In the Mishna, 
part the fourth, in the section called Bava Bathra, chapter second, 
the rule is given. No grave is to be made within 50 cubits of the 
city wall. Hence it is clear that these remains, being rock-hewn 
tombs, lay outside the gates, and not nearer than 50 cubits to the 
actual wall—about 75 feet in English measure of length. 

This evidence is decisive on some points, and all but decisive on 
others which are now the subjects of fierce debate. 

















COLLEY CIBBER v. SHAKESPEARE. 


BY H. BARTON BAKER. 


F Mr. Irving should succeed in. banishing from the stage the last, 

...although perhaps the least objectionable, of the alterations of 
Shakespeare, that good deed alone will entitle him to a conspicuous 
niche in theatrical history. The French semi-classical taste introduced 
from the Court of Louis XIV. by Charles II., was antipathetic to the 
romantic genius of Shakespeare.. But the playwrights. of that time 
were not insensible to the marvellous mine of wealth his works con- 
tained, and, as they considered him too barbarous to be presented pur 
et simple, soon began to dig and delve, and appropriate the precious 
ore, and fashion it into new forms, and cut it, and gild it, and tinsel 
it, to render it acceptable to the mock refinement of the period. 
Dryden and Davenant commenced with an alteration of “The Tem- 
pest,” one of the most perfect and unalterable of the plays. As a 
foil to Miranda they introduced a man who had never seen a woman, 
and polluted that most exquisitely pure creation with gross indeli- 
cacy. They also provided Caliban with a sister monster. This tra- 
vestie kept the stage until the present century, when it was banished 
by Mr. Macready. The following century was rife with improvers of 
the great dramatist. There was scarcely one of his more popular 
acting plays that some presumptuous dunce did not try his hand 
upon. Tate’s alterations of “ King Lear” were in villanous taste. 
The marriage of Cordelia with the King of France was omitted, and 
Edgar given her as lover instead ; several maudlin love scenes were 
introduced, written in the mawkish and stilted style of the time ; the 
lady was carried off in the most approved Coburg fashion by ruffians 
in the pay of Edmund ; the Fool was wholly omitted ; but, greatest 
desecration of all, that catastrophe so sublime and terrible was changed 
to a happy one. This same version, with the tragic termination 
restored however, is still among Cumberland’s acting plays, and was 
the one usually performed in provincial theatres within the last twenty 
years. Otway transformed “ Romeo and Juliet” into a pair of classical 
lovers, and the Capulets and Montagues became the houses of 
Marius and Sylla. Half a century later Garrick made “improve- 
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ments” upon the same play, transposed the dialogue, reduced the 
rhymes to blank verse, introduced the scene of Juliet’s funeral, and a 
dirge sung by choristers, made Juliet awake before Romeo was dead, 
and wrote some wretched stuff as a scene between them. This ver- 
sion held the London stage until very recently—the Cushmans, if I 
mistake not, being the first to restore the text—but the old version is 
still the stock one of country play-houses. ‘ Macbeth,” although sub- 
jected to considerable maltreatment during the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century—it was once converted into a three-act opera—has 
since then been little interfered with, if we except the passages inter- 
polated from Middleton’s “ Witch,” and the introduction of Locke’s 
music, which, so far from being characteristic, would be quite as appro- 
priate to good spirits as bad. Whata reliefit was to be rid of the ridicu- 
lous crowd of pantomime witches that this music necessitates, and how 
infinitely more sublime and poetic were the three weird figures through- 
out, must have been felt by all persons of taste who witnessed the 
recent production of the tragedy at the Lyceum. Mr. Phelps essayed 
the same experiment years ago at Sadler’s Wells. But, alas! we fear 
the mob of play-goers will still prefer the adulterated article. “‘ Hamlet” 
and “Othello” have escaped pretty clear from profaning hands, that is 
to say from interpolation, although the knife has been sharply applied 
to both. Garrick cut out the Grave-diggers, and they were restored 
only by John Kemble. The historical plays have been the chief vic- 
tims. Cibber mangled, rewrote, and rechristened “King John,” 
“Papal Tyranny.” “ Richard II.,” “ Henry IV.,” “Henry V.,” “ Henry 
VI.,” “Henry VIII.” have all at different times been subjected to 
more or fewer alterations. 

But the most famous and enduring of all the altered plays has 
been Cibber’s version of “ Richard III.” Why, apart from the 
mechanical skill and knowledge of stage effect with which it has been 
put together, this has been the case I shall presently endeavour to 
point out. In the mean time it may interest such readers as have not 
Shakespeare at their fingers’ ends to dissect this patchwork, and sepa- 
rate Shakespeare from Cibber—no very difficult task, as the two ele- 
ments have no affinity—and trace the various stolen passages to their 
original source. 

The dialogue between Stanley and the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
at the opening of the spurious play, is pure Cibber. Upon Henry’s 
entrance, two lines from a celebrated speech of the King’s (“ Henry 
VI.,” Part III. act 11. sc. 5) are brought in— 


Would I were dead if Heaven’s high will were so, 
For what is in this world but grief and woe ? 
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Instead, however, of following this up with the beautiful description of 
a shepherd’s life of the text— 


O God, methinks it were a happy life 
To be no better than a homely swain! &c. 


he talks some rubbish about life being “‘a short chase, our game 
content,” mounting on “a swift hope,” and running our “ courser to 
a stand.” 
Shakespeare ends the speech thus :— 

Ah, what a life were this! how sweet, how lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 


Cibber changes this beautiful passage to— 


While the poor peasant from some distant hill 
Undanger’d, and at ease, views all the sport, 
And sees content take shelter in his cottage. 


I have dwelt upon this passage as affording an excellent example of 
Cibber’s mode of treatment. Upon the entrance of Tressel, we must 
go to the first scene of the first actof “ Henry IV.,” Part II. Here 
we shall find the greater portion of the scene Cibberised, of course. 
The description of the death of Prince Edward belongs to Morton, 
and describes the death of Hotspur ; the idea of trying to make 
the circumstances, which admirably suit the fiery Percy, fit the boy 
Edward, is manifestly absurd. More Cibber, and then two beautiful 
speeches from Richard II., one commencing— 


Oh, who can hold a fire in his hand ? &c. 


and the other— 
And now, good friends, suppose me on my deathbed. 


The second scene opens with the soliloquy which commences the 
original play. But the end is cut out, and a patch from a soliloquy in 
“Henry VI.,” Part III. act 111. sc. 2, substituted—with alterations, 
for the meddling playwright could never forbear, even when he 
makes use of the poet’s language, plucking away the gold, and 
daubing on his own Dutch metal in its place. 

The third scene, the murder of the King, with few alterations, is the 
last but one of “ Henry VI.,” Part III. But the end of Gloster’s 
soliloquy is again altered by the introduction of some lines from a 
speech further on, and an interpolation of Cibber. The first scene of 
the second act, to the entrance of Lady Anne, and the funeral 
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procession, is nearly all spurious. Lady Anne commences with the 
first five lines from “ Henry VI.,” which, although very appropriate to 
the dead hero of Agincourt, are most absurd when applied to his 
poor, unwarlike son. After this we have two or three lines of the 
original. The great scene which follows, between her and Gloster, 
with a few alterations and excisions, is as Shakespeare wrote it. 
The alterations are of the usual muddling character ; for instance, the 
poet says, “ My dukedom to a beggarly denier ;” Cibber, “ My 
dukedom to a widow’s chastity!” As Queen Margaret, Hastings, 
Clarence, and King Edward, and many others, are entirely omitted 
from the spurious play, thereby excising the dream and other fine 
passages, we must pass over several scenes of Shakespeare’s 
“Richard,” to find the second scene of Cibber’s second act. But 
here we get into such a maze, such a mixing up of the two, that I 
have no space to dissever them, and must refer the curious to 
compare for themselves. The third act opens similarly in the 
two plays, but with very considerable alterations, omissions, and 
transpositions, and much Dutch metalling. The speech on 
conscience, which closes this scene, is Cibber, and the best of all 
his introduction. I need scarcely say that the wretched scene 
with Lady Anne is wholly spurious. The fine one which follows, 
with Buckingham and then the Lord Mayor, is the seventh of act 3 in 
the original, and little altered. But the stupid rant which closes the 
act, “ Why, now my golden dream is out !” is Colley’s. 

The opening of the fourth act is nearly pure Cibber again. In 
Shakespeare the queen endeavours to gain admission to the Tower, 
to see her children, and is refused ; in Cibber she is zz the Tower, and 
trying to take the children away with her. This is rank absurdity. 
Several passages, however, are very fairly written. As much cannot 
be said for the interpolations in the next, the coronation scene. The 
“spiders crawling upon Richard’s startled hopes,” &c., is wretched 
stuff. Buckingham’s ranting exit speech, so utterly out of keeping 
with his character, is equally bad. In the next scene, Tyrrel’s 
exquisite description of the death of the two princes is omitted, and 
a weak soliloquy for Richard introduced in its place. Shakespeare 
makes Queen Elizabeth, as she really did, consent to the union of her 
daughter with the crookbacked tyrant ; Cibber, wantonly violating 
history, makes her only pretend to do so. The scene that follows is 
little altered, but the famous 


Off with his head! So much for Buckingham! 


a really fine stroke, and worthy of the great author himself, is 
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Cibber’s. The closing rant, his also, is poor. The fifth act com- 
mences with Richmond, to whose brief speeches some lines are 
added. Originally the stage was divided—on one side was Richard’s, 
on the other Richmond’s tent ; thus the apparitions appear to both, 
delivering to each an appropriate address. The beautiful speech, which 
opens the tent scene in the acting version, belongs to the Chorus 
in “Henry V.” The speeches of the ghosts have been rewritten, 
as that also of Richard upon awaking, after the first two lines. 
An absurd emendation is “tyrant conscience” for “coward con- 
science.” The superior appropriateness of the latter epithet is 
obvious. The fine declamation of Richmond in the next scene, 
beginning, “ Why then let’s on to face’em,” is from “Henry V.” The 
wretched lines which immediately precede the fight are Cibber’s; 
Shakespeare makes the two foes engage without a word. The 
ludicrousness of Richmond pausing to prate moral speeches, or the 
furious Richard stopping to listen to them in such a situation, is a 
monstrous incongruity. The King also dies without a word. The first 
four lines of the dying speech in the acting play are Cibber’s, but the 
remainder, ending with the sublime line— 


And darkness be the burier of the dead—" 


are spoken by Northumberland, in the first scene of “ Henry IV.,” 
Part II. The whole is nothing more than an effective melodrama. 
There is too much of Richard ; there is no light to the shade ; the 
omission of Clarence, Hastings, King Edward, Rivers, entirely 
destroys the subtle skill with which Shakespeare has gradually evolved 
the character and villany of Gloster, who, in brief, is quite a different 
personage in the different plays. 

In 1821 Mr. Macready revived the text at Covent Garden. But 
it seems to have been in a half-hearted way ; many of the old clap- 
trap lines being retained in deference to public prejudice. It was 
not successful. In 1844 Mr. Phelps made an attempt to revive the 
pure text at Sadler’s Wells ; but the same good fortune does not seem 
to have attended this as other similar productions. We must trace 
the history of the play to account for this vagary of public taste. 

Not to its own merits, but to the surpassing genius of three great 
actors, does the play owe its vitality. First of the trio comes David 
Garrick. His Gloster must undoubtedly have been a marvellous 
performance. About a quarter of a century after his retirement 
appeared another notable Richard, George Frederick Cooke ; and, a 
few years later, came a perhaps greater, Edmund Kean. Surely 
never had play the good fortune to be one of the master-pieces of 
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three almost successive great actors, and those of the greatest 
the stage can boast. When Cooke appeared there were many 
living who remembered his great predecessor, how he delivered 
this and that point ; and those who had the privilege of witnessing 
the wonderful acting of Kean in this part could certainly not conceive 
any other excellence. Thus it was that Macready’s production of the 
text, when his great rival was in the zenith of his fame, was but 
coldly received ; Richard was, perhaps, not a happy effort of the 
Covent Garden manager’s, and the Richard of the text and of 
the acting play are so dissimilar that all the cherished remembrances 
of the audience were violated. In 1844, the date of Mr. Phelps’s 
revival, such memories were still fresh in the minds of playgoers; and, 
again, the excellences of that actor, admirable and artistic as they 
were, did not at all resemble the electrical genius of Edmund Kean. 
Glorious traditions had been gathering about the spurious play from 
the night that Garrick made his first bow in the Leman Street theatre, 
until, stricken by premature decay, Kean expired almost upon the 
stage of Drury Lane. And illumined, made golden by such transcen- 
dent genius, the rubbish was hallowed. Could Garrick, Cooke, and 
Kean be reborn, we might still cherish it as a sacred classic ; but they 
are gone, and Colley Cibber’s Richard has gone with them. There 
are still actors who play the part in conformity with the old tradi- 
tions, who make the points where Kean made them, who mouth and 
bellow and grimace, and think they are acting as he did. An ape can 
admirably mimic the actions of a man, even under the noblest emo- 
tions of humanity, but while the man awes us or moves us to tears, 
the ape only excites our laughter, because there is no sou/ to meet 
our sympathies. So it is with acting; the soul of the great actor 
flashes from his eyes and goes forth with his words, and the souls of 
his audience come forth to meet it, and so perfect sympathy is at once 
established. This is genius ; but genius is not an attribute of the 
excessive artificial civilisation of the eighth decade of this nineteenth 
century. Zalent we have, and with that we must content ourselves. 
Mr. Irving’s previous Shakespearian representations have been 
so repeatedly criticised that I shall make no distinctive reference to 
them. There is much difference of opinion concerning his abilities 
as a Shakespearian actor; but even his harshest critics cannot deny 
that the Educated are entirely with him. This points to the con- 
clusion that he is en rapport with the intelligence of the age and 
its conceptions ; that as Garrick and Kean were the interpreters of 
the dramatic instincts of their time, so Mr. Irving is the interpreter 
of those of our own. From the first, and wisely, he has cast aside 
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all the traditions of the past, and struck outa new path. Had he 
attempted to follow in the steps of the old actors he would have 
failed, since he has nothing in common with them ; he has not the 
classic elegance and dignity of the Kemble school, nor the impulsive 
fire of the Kean school, nor the artificial and measured peculiarities 
of the Macready school. The taste of the age condemns the one as 
stilted, the second as exaggerated, the last as unnatural ; it loves 
the commonplace and is antipathetic to the heroic in any form ; it 
loves its novels, its plays, its acting, to be brought down to within a 
little of the level of its own daily routine. Mr. Irving has grasped 
this great fact, or more probably still his genius has instinctively 
sympathised with it. Hence his success. 

“ Richard” is, I am inclined to think, the finest Shakespearian 
representation he has yet given; he has not in this part to contend 
against that lack of grace which marred his “ Hamlet,” the lack of 
physique and heroic presence which in parts detracted from his 
impersonation of “ Macbeth.” In Gloster the eccentricity of his gait 
becomes a portion of the character, and majesty of form would be 
out of place. In the first soliloquy he strikes the key-note of his 
conception of the part with rare skill. The savage bitterness and 
gloomy melancholy with which he pronounces the passage com- 
mencing, 

But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 
and ending with— 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover 

To entertain these fair, well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 
reveal to us that Gloster is bloody and remorseless because nature has 
not fashioned him like other men. His scene with Lady Anne is re- 
markably fine. Discarding the Kean traditions, slavishly followed by 
the old Richards, and which even in the days of the great tragedian 
were considered as a too transparent display of hypocrisy, he makes 
passionate love to the widow, and neither by look nor gesture betrays 
the fact that he is counterfeiting, until she has left the stage; with this 
is admirably contrasted the irony of the speech which follows. 
In the next scene his scorn and hatred of the queen and her family, 
the mocking smile with which he listens to the curses of Queen 
Margaret, crossed, however, by dark shadows when she turns to him, 
are all excellent points. His scene with the princes 1s also highly to 
be commended—the cruel curl of the lip, the restless movement of 
the cruel fingers playing with the dagger, the evil fire in his eyes as 
the little Duke of York prattles upon that sore subject his deformity, 
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are truly artistic. Very striking and picturesque also is his denun- 
ciation of Hastings, and his baring his withered arm at the council 
table. Another fine scene is that in which he tempts Buckingham to 
the murder of the princes; the ever-shifting facial expression, the 
crafty smile, the gleam of hate as he mentions the children’s names, 
the dark look of suspicion as he finds his tool shrink from the crime, 
the sudden change from fawning adulation to harsh defiance, and 
the malignant scorn with which he refuses the favours he has 
promised him, are all as just in conception as they are excellent in 
execution. 

With the next great scene, where his mother and Queen Elizabeth 
meet him on the march, a new phase of the character opens: the 
wolf bayed by enemies becomes a tiger. As the ever-arriving mes- 
sengers continue to pour in disastrous news of danger and revolt, so 
does the actor rise with the ever-increasing situation ; hatred, 
defiance, irresolution, and gleams of savage daring succeed each 
other with fine effect, and rouse the audience to a high pitch of 
excitement. Perhaps the last act is the least satisfactory. Mr. Irving’s 
rendering of the tent scene is open to controversy. The critics have 
objected that it is too abject in its terror. Yet a man on the eve of a 
battle, upon the event of which crown and life depended, just awakened 
from such a dream as that which haunted Richard’s sleep, might well be 
overwhelmed with horror. But whether the conception be just or not, 
the excellent manner in which it is carried out cannot be denied, and I 
can remember few stage pictures more impressive than Mr. Irving’s 
awakening, and the intensity with which he delivers the speech that 
follows. It is difficult, however, to divest our minds of the impression 
produced by the transition of the old play to the clap-trap “ Richard’s 
himself again!” and the rush out. But there is no such transition 
in Shakespeare; the gloom is not lifted from the tyrant’s soul, and his 


exit words— 
Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper, 


To hear if any mean to shrink from me, 
shew that the influence of dream is still upon him. Therefore Mr. 
Irving is true to Shakespeare. In the furious outbursts of the 
succeeding scenes intensity has to make up for the shortcomings of 
physique. Throughout he carefully avoids all point-making. He 
aims at a subtly-drawn consistent whole rather than a series of 
brilliant coruscations. I have before indicated that Mr. Irving 
makes the bitterness born of deformity the key-note of the whole 
character; for this ambition, power, can alone compensate, and 
these he pursues with a remorseless purpose, that neither conscience 
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nor humanity can shake. A careful perusal of the text must I think 
incline most people to receive this as a true interpretation. Shakespeare 
almost invariably introduces the salient points of his great characters, 
either by soliloquy or otherwise, at the opening of the play ; analyse 
Richard’s first speech, and every line will be found to lead up to the 
one idea—his deformity. But, while never losing sight of the Mephis- 
tophelian villany of Gloster, Mr. Irving gives us throughout glimpses 
of the dauntless courage, the infinite daring of a great soldier. 

Taken as a whole, the performance, if not evincing the highest 
characteristics of genius, if it does not raise the electric enthusiasm 
which, we are told, Garrick’s and Kean’s excited, is an excellent 
one—subtle, scholarly, and a fine interpretation of Shakespeare’s text. 

As this article is not intended as a theatrical criticism, although 
it pretends to be a dramatic one, we shall refrain from all reference 
to the other actors in the play. But it would be impossible to omit 
praising the admirable manner in which it is placed upon the stage. 
Never was accuracy of costume more minutely attended to. With 
one exception: why is Richmond dressed ina shirt of mail such as 
a crusader might have worn in the days when plate armour was at 
its highest perfection? ‘The scenery is admirable and appropriate. 
But while supplying all that is necessary to give due stage effect, 
there is no attempt to render the production spectacular. The 
manner, on the whole, in which the text has been adapted to the 
stage is satisfactory ; in places the pruning-knife might have been 
used more sparingly in dealing with the principal character. All allow- 
ance, however, should be made for the difficult and delicate task 
that lay before the adapter. But the omission of Richmond’s first 
entrance cannot be condoned. A character so important should 
certainly be introduced with more ceremony. 

Those, however, who, after listening to the incomparable language 
of Shakespeare, and witnessing the superiority of this magnificent play, 
can ever again tolerate the rubbish which has usurped its place for 
a century and a half, can have little pretensions to taste. 
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MY OCEAN LOG FROM NEWCASTLE 
TO BRISBANE. 


BY RED-SPINNER. 


Part V.! 


HE actual novelty of the Eastern and Australian Mail Steam 
Company’s route to Australia begins in earnest after you have 
sailed from Singapore. In the matter of travel, of course, in these 
latter days, nothing remains novel long ; the world cannot afford 
time now for old-fashioned nine-days’ wonders, nine hours or minutes 
being the utmost allowable limit. In a year or two probably the 
“short sea route to Australia” will be better known than a hundred 
years ago was the highway from London to York. On our way to 
the antipodes we met with shoals of people, including the very old 
and very young of both sexes, who were putting a girdle round the 
globe without thinking anything of it. They were just taking a trip 
to Australia by the Torres Straits route, and a trip home again by way 
of Honolulu, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, Chicago, New York, 
and the mighty Atlantic, and it was the E. and A. Company they had 
to thank for making the girdle complete. 

To Singapore you have a choice of routes. You may purchase a 
ticket at Charing Cross, rush through Paris and Marseilles, and take 
ship by the Messageries. line running between Corsica and Sardinia, 
calling at Naples, which you have plenty of time to explore ; making 
for the Straits of Messina, so as to boast ever afterwards of a passing 
acquaintance with fiery Stromboli, finding yourself after six days of 
Mediterranean variety at the mouth of the Suez Canal. Or you may 
work your way across Europe z7é Brindisi, and patronise the P. and 
O. Company, or adopt one or two humbler lines direct from London, 
such lines being in correspondence with the E. and A. Company’s 
system. There is a fierce controversy amongst travellers as to which is 
the better class of steamers, that of the long-established P. and O., or 


' Part IV. appeared in the Genileman’s Magazine of August last. The original 
copy for this concluding part was destroyed in the fire at the printing-office of the 
Magazine in the autumn. Its appearance has consequently been delayed 
pending the receipt of fresh MS. from Brisbane. 
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that of the French Company. Both have their advocates, but the 
most important point is that if you are prepared to pay your money 
you may take your choice, and that, travel how you may, Singa- 
pore must be your final changing place, and the Eastern and Australian 
Company’s fleet your sole alternative. 

The Torres Straits passage was, not so long ago, regarded as too 
fraught with deadly perils to be practicable ; now it is thought little 
of except as a great improvement upon our communication with Aus- 
tralia and a popular highway to the youngest and, in the matter of 
resources, richest of the Australian colonies. The E. and A. Company 
has a fleet of admirably appointed vessels, commanded by experienced 
navigators, who know how to thread their way through the wondrous 
Eastern Archipelago, amidst beautiful islands, now clothed with pro- 
fuse vegetation, and now conspicuous by boldly asserting mountain 
ranges and volcanic peaks. If the monsoon is favourable, the course 
lies through the Straits of Rhio, the scenery of which is of the finest ; 
then by the island of Banca, where the Chinese work the productive 
tin-mines for the Dutch owners; then along the coasts of Sumatra 
and Java. At first the E. and A. steamers called at Batavia, or 
Sourabaya ; but they have for some time discontinued the practice. 
It did not pay; the explanation being really that which was once sent 
home from the Hague by an official who, setting all the red-tapeism 
of the diplomatic service at defiance, wrote as his despatch— 

In matters of commerce, the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 

In these latitudes all the devices which the knowing ones have 
picked up in going to and fro on the earth and walking up and down 
in it, are put in force, if haply artificial currents of air may be produced. 
The maids and matrons who have hitherto scandalised steady family 
people, like ourselves, by their flirtations—and on board ship many 
women somehow think they have a special license for this—are now 
so overcome by the muggy heat that they lie languidly about on the 
couches and chairs, thinking, let us hope, over their past delinquencies. 
No one challenges you now to deck quoits, or the classic game of 
bull ; the bores and the bounces, who are to be found in every large 
steamship, are nearly, if not altogether, extinguished, except in the 
morning, when by the rules of the establishment they may appear on 
deck in airy pyjama costume, and paddle about on the wet boards in 
bare feet. But hot or cold, wet or dry, in thunder, lightning, or in 
rain, the propeller grinds on, and the Java Sea is succeeded by the 
Flores Sea and itsislands. By turning through the Straits of Lombok, 
we, however, get southward of that long line of islands which begins 
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at Acheen Head, includes Sumatra, Java, Bali, volcanic Lombok, 
Sumbawa, and Flores, and finishes only with the Timor Group. 

So far as the close atmosphere will permit you to think, now is the 
time to overhaul your Wallace, and make a note of the fact that the 
narrow straits separating the islands of Bali and Lombok constitute a 
mysterious band of division in the Eastern Archipelago, the one side 
representing Asia and its peculiarities, the other Australia and its 
peculiarities. Mr. Wallace, who is the best authority up to the present 
time upon the physical features of the Archipelago, argues that at 
no very distant period Java, Sumatra, and Borneo were part of the 
continent of Asia; but although Timor, the eastern link of the chain 
of islands, partakes of the appearance of Australia, he is confident 
that it never formed part of the Australian continent. Certain it is 
that the glimpses of Timor and the smaller islands which pass in 
review before you enter the Arafura Sea are altogether different to 
view. In vain you look for the palms that hitherto have added variety 
to the island scenery, though in their stead you are frequently sur- 
prised by landscapes closely resembling genuine English park scenery. 

Still steaming towards sunrise through water deepening and 
lessening in a remarkable manner, we put aside our literature of the 
archipelago, and make ready for our introduction to the New World. 
The E. and A. Company provides you before starting (if you inquire 
for it) with a voluminous handbook of the voyage, and from it you 
may learn everything about these northern portions of Australia 
which are far beyond your ken, but which you may see by the eye of 
faith, and about which you may soon become learned by a judicious 
system of cram. I once heard tell of a man who was wont to say 
that what he didn’t know would make an amazingly big book ; and 
the anecdote may be not inaptly applied to what you do not see of 
that portion of South Australia which, strangely enough, lies to the 
northernmost verge of the continent. Let it suffice then to know 
that to-day we are 70 miles from Melville Island ; that to-morrow, 
perhaps we are opposite Port Essington, “proved to be notably the 
permanent abode of mosquitoes, malaria, and death,” and not, there- 
fore, a desirable spot for a summer picnic ; that 220 miles due north 
are to be found the Aru Islands and their pearl fisheries ; and that 
for the next 300 miles we are ploughing the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria. Just as town councils take uninteresting reports “as read,” 
we, having nothing better to do, will take all this, and much more, 
for granted. 

Booby Island, a square brown dome of rock, is, as a matter of 
fact, the first intimation we have that Australia is at hand—the land 
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of anomalies, of wealth untold because undeveloped, of ardent hopes 
and strong desires ; the land for an early glimpse of which we all 
strain expectant eyes. Once upon a time Booby Island was known 
amongst mariners as the Torres Straits Post-Office, where there were no 
late and early deliveries, where prying postmistresses and sneaking 
postmasters never opened your letters, and where the postman’s 
knock was never heard. Ina cave, which required neither padlock 
nor money-order office, passing ships would call for or leave letters 
or provisions ; the desolate crag is, however, now left to the undis- 
puted possession of the birds, from whom it derives its name, and the 
lonely port of Somerset, which they say is in its turn to be abandoned, 
does duty as a medium of communication or relief. 

Considering all that we have heard and read of Australia, it is 
not surprising that our first glimpse is, if not prejudiced, at least 
biased. Prince of Wales Island we pass at close quarters, admir- 
ing as we go its grassy highlands, green glades, and dense forests. 
At our elbow are a couple of returning colonials, who warn us that 
the first view of the mainland will not be half so inviting, that in 
short Australian scenery is monotonous. One of these gentlemen, 
who has made his fortune in Queensland, goes so far as to say 
that if we have come hither for romantic scenery we have come 
to the wrong shop. That is how he puts it. But his attempt to 
prejudice the stranger fails, for they had already discovered that 
he had not a soul above hides and tallow. His companion, living 
up to his privileges as a son-in-law, told him he was a noodle, 
and assured us that if we had an eye for the beautiful Queensland 
would amply gratify it. They have both dwelt long in the land ; 
which are we to believe? The information vouchsafed touching 
the first glimpse of the mainland was undeniably true. When the 
almost impalpable cloud on the horizon became a distinct “loom 
of the land,” and Australia was visibly though indistinctly before 
us, there stole over the mind a general impression of sterility and 
monotony. Then the man of hides and tallow was, after all, in the right! 

But, patience! By-and-by the indistinct line of hills becomes 
a succession of billows of upheaved land, rising sometimes into 
sharp peaks. Closer in you may notice that there are trees, but 
trees struggling as if for bare life. At last, the sober grey prospect 
developes into an expanse of woodland that is certainly monotonous. 
This is our first acquaintance with the famous gum-trees of Aus- 
tralia. It is autumn, but autumn without the radiant reds, umbers, 
yellows, and browns that glorify decay in the English copse. Perhaps 
things are not so bad as they seem. We must make allowance 
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for the season, though St. Patrick’s day, to be sure, is a strange 
period of the year to offer an apology on the score of autumnal 
advance. The country, too, as we learn later, has been suffering 
from one of its too often recurring droughts. 

A nearer acquaintance teaches us how unjust it is to rush to hasty 
conclusions. The scenery, if not grand, is pretty ; if there are no 
forests, there are patches of picturesque woodland, and shadings of 
grassy dell. Ant-hills, neatly fashioned as obelisks reared by human 
hands, rise ruddy-brown on the hill-sides. On the shore line strips 
of clean hard yellow sand alternate with dark rocks, honeycombed 
by the wear and tear of time. 

Somerset, the first Australian port of call, comes upon you 
suddenly from behind a point on Albany Island. By the time these 
lines are reproduced in England, Somerset will, in all probability, be 
disestablished and disendowed, for Thursday Island Passage, a little 
to the north, has been for various reasons preferred before it as a 
Government depot and a port of call for the mail steamers. Somerset, 
though to our eyes the cove is extremely pretty, and the sight of 
houses amongst trees welcome, is said to be a dreary place at the 
best —sterile, deserted, exposed. The pearl fishermen call there for 
stores, and they are a rude race. I believe there are not a dozen 
houses in the whole township, and the inhabitants are sometimes on 
absolutely short commons in the matter of food. On the day of our 
arrival a great event had happened—a boy had shot a wallaby and 
brought it in for a feast. The day previously a carpet snake 12 
feet long had been destroyed near one of the verandahs. The abori- 
gines in the bush are, as they always have been in this part of the 
colony, a constant source of trouble and an occasional source of 
danger. On the whole, therefore, you may find better places of 
residence than this Somerset. But it was not without interest to me, 
who had read De Beauvoir’s book, and been informed how that clever 
Frenchman had been treated very hospitably at the place, and had 
partaken very freely of a collation of marvellous stories dished up out 
of sheer devilry by some of the people with whom he had come into 
contact ; who had also read of that plucky overland exploration of the 
brothers Jardine, which solved the hitherto undecided question as to 
the course of certain rivers which empty themselves into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, and of the elder Jardine’s settlement at Cape York, 
where he had through weary months to hold his own against dangers 
that walk at noonday and arrows that fly in darkness. 

Somerset harbour we entered in the midst of a tropical storm that 
made the little pearl-shelling vessels rock like paper boats. We 
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remained long enough to learn something of this same pearl-fishery. 
One informant proved that it was a most thriving business, and 
deplored that, by some astonishing oversight, the Queenslanders allow 
the entire profit of the enterprise to go to another colony. Nearly the 
whole of the boats hail from Sydney, some of whose merchants are 
making rapid fortunes out of the trade, upon which, added my com- 
plainant, there was no tax ; not even a boat license, he said, was im- 
posed by the Government of Queensland. ‘The vessels engaged in 
the business are smart little fore-and-aft schooners, and last year there 
was taken from the port of Somerset not less than 200 tons of 
pearl-shells, the selling price of which would be about £ 200 per ton. 
One firm in Sydney received 72 tons, and I heard of one Bir- 
mingham house that had already bought £30,000 worth of the 
material. As is the case with many other important industries by 
which large fortunes are made in a short time, the pearl-shelling 
capabilities of Queensland were discovered by accident. The hardy 
seamen and native divers engaged in the déche-de-mer trade, about 
four years ago, brought up an occasional pearl oyster, and as the 
matter was talked about in the straits it was remembered that the 
blacks along the coast were in the habit of wearing crescent-shaped 
pearl-shell ornaments about their necks. The industry was then 
organised, and with the most gratifying pecuniary results. 

The pearl oyster averages from 7 to g inches in diameter, 
and the inside is lined with a beautiful coat of the mother-of-pearl 
from which buttons and other articles are made. At Somerset I was 
presented with a pair that, mounted, make capital card trays, being 
fully eight inches across. The people engaged in pearl-diving seem 
to be a very miscellaneous set. The white men are mostly big, rough- 
bearded fellows, who would not thank you for inquiring too closely into 
their antecedents, and who adopt a remarkably “ conciliating” way of 
dealing with their coloured assistants. Very often in Australia you 
hear that the blacks of a certain district have been conciliated—that 
is to say, knocked down or shot. But it is only a very few aboriginals 
who work at the pearl-fishery, or indeed any other steady pursuit. 
When the coasting steamers pass between the mainland and one of 
the more southern islands off the Queensland coast, the passengers 
are sometimes puzzied to account for the black balls bobbing up and 
down on the waves. The explanation is that they are natives swim- 
ming off from the island to board the boat, and beg a passage to one 
of these northern ports. Three or four may contrive to catch the 
rope that is thrown astern ; the remainder return to shore, swimming, 
as before, the entire distance of four or five miles. Some of the 
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fortunate ones are amongst the aboriginals to be found in Tortes 
Straits with the pearl-fishers. The South Sea Islanders, however, or 
Kanakas, as it is the fashion to call them, make the best divers. In 
some of the boats may be found natives of the islands around New 
Guinea : gentlemen who, if report does not belie them, are not, at 
their own domestic hearths, insensible of the attractions of nicely- 
cooked human flesh. 

At Somerset I had the pleasure of meeting the Rev. Mr. Macfar- 
lane, of the London Missionary Society. He is a missionary; he is 
also an explorer ; and if ever we are.to know much about New Guinea 
I believe it will be from him. Riding at her anchor in the sandy 
cove was his little steamer, the Z//engowan, presented to his mission 
by Miss Baxter, of Dundee, and sent out for the express purpose of 
civilising the Papuan savages. In his last trip to New Guinea Mr. 
Macfarlane and his party were attacked by the natives, who, though 
probably they had never before seen a ship, much less a steamer, in 
their river, rushed into the water, and, with incredible fury, hurled 
their spears and launched their arrows at the exploring party. 

Periodically, Mr. Macfarlane steamsround to visit the native teachers 
he has planted here and there, to leave them supplies, and give en- 
couragement. The big-booted pearl-shellers have all a kind word to 
say of this devoted gentleman, whose burly form and open countenance 
are of more consequence to them, I expect, than his clerical position. 

“Mr. Macfarlane is the missionary, is he not?” I asked a man 
who boarded this steamer. 

“ Dunno about that,” the fellow replied, “ but, by G—, he’s a man 
every inch of him.” 

I can answer for it there was one passenger on board the R.M. 
steamer who, amidst the tropical tempest which ushered us into the 
next phase of the voyage, wished Mr. Macfarlane and his pretty little 
mission steamer a hearty “God speed.” 

The next phase of our voyage was the Great Barrier Reef of Aus- 
tralia. Roughly speaking, this is a wall of coral reefs extending some 
1,300 miles from the coast of New Guinea down by the shores of 
Queensland, and running so parallel with the land that its shortest 
distance is to miles, and its farthest 120 miles, from shore. The Pacific 
Ocean may be moaning and bursting outside, but within the Barrier all 
is comparatively calm. The channel is mostly shallow, but it varies in 
the most extraordinary manner. Sometimes close to the wall of the 
reef there is a sheer depth of 60 fathoms; then the water shoals 
suddenly away. No wonder that the steamers adopt the precaution 
of anchoring after nightfall, unless the moon is up. 
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Every day now brings its new subject of interest. The Barrier 
Reef shows above the sea at irregular intervals, now black and low, 
now as an undefined something that, just beneath the surface, night 
and day angers the waters into foam. A trusty pilot comes on board 
at Somerset, not to leave the vessel until the reef is passed. We are 
always within sight of Queensland, and at each stopping-place we hear 
from the new arrivals more and more of the wonderful riches of this 
colony, which stretches from close to the equator, with a sea-board of 
2,250 miles, and teems with capabilities that cry aloud for development. 

Birds from the land come out to criticise the sea-fowl, never ven- 
turing, however, farther than the reefs, which in the surf look like 
black pillows bordered with white lace. Blue smoke ascending from 
the edges of the forests indicates the camp-fires of the natives, and 
sets the “colonials,” who gather as the voyage goes on, discussing, 
not the virtues, alas! but the ineradicable vices of the race. We 
have not proceeded 100 miles down the reef passage before we are 
aware that it is not the fashion here to think or speak anything good 
of the Australian aboriginal. The only anxiety I could discover 
was that he and his should die out as quickly as possible. All efforts 
to make something of him seem to have failed. Reclaimed for a time, 
he sooner or later wanders stealthily back to his tribe. Miserable wan- 
derers they have been, are, and apparently must be. 

A chart is positively a romance of the sea if studied aright. It 
tells of adventurous mariners pushing their way along an unknown coast 
line, amidst ever-recurring obstacles and terrors, real and suggested. 
The names of the Queensland bays and headlands, which we spell 
out in the chart-room, were, we may be sure, given with a meaning. 
In these days the mariner heads south with the confidence which a 
rich harvest of science warrants. How fared the intrepid pioneer 
who sowed the seed? Here, upon the outspread sheet, we have the 
fruit in such inscriptions as “‘ numerous reefs divided by narrow deep 
channels ;” or “safe entrance here ;” or “ heavy confused sea ;” or 
* sand-bank slightly vegetated ;” or “ submerged rocks.” Wreck Bay 
lies yonder ; here Cape Flattery ; there Cape Direction. There is 
Mount Cook at the entrance of Endeavor River, where the gallant Cap- 
tain Cook careened his ships on the southern bank while he climbed 
the granite mass called Lizard Island, to spy out an avenue of escape 
from the network of channels in which he had become involved. 

This district is busy enough now, for beyond the mountains are 
the famous Palmer gold-fields, and beyond them, so the new-comers 
rumour, a brand-new gold-field, to which people are rushing at the 
present moment. Cooktown accordingly sprang up almost, as one 
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may say, in 4 night, as indeed townships frequently do in this vast 
new country. The harbour is good, but not deep enough to admit 
close to shore a ship of large tonnage ; we can, however, make out the 
square, low white houses, and the verandah running round as many 
sides as he owner can afford, and can discern that all the buildings 
are of weod, with roofs of shingle. Thoroughly Australian is the as- 
pect, and thoroughly homely. Cooktown occupies a fine situation, 
Its bold hills are diversified by great ribs covered with a brownish 
grass, by ravines full of green undergrowth, by peaks and pyramids 
verdure-clad, by ridges capped with rocky crowns of fantastic pattern. 
There is one hill which would appear to have had an eruption of 
Brobdingnagian beehives breaking out all over its face. One of the 
bystanders says that the scenery about Cooktown is not amiss, but 
that it has an unfinished sort of look, as if it had been created late on 
the sixth day. This is not reverent, but it hits the case pretty fairly, 
and there are other portions of the coast that come under the same 
category. The scattered township looks pleasant from seaward, but an 
inhabitant recommends me not to bring my family up there for a holiday. 

Next day we have more significant nomenclature. We pass Weary 
Bay ; also Cape Tribulation. The latter a low mound flanked by 
finely wooded slopes. Peter Botte Mountain is over 3,000 feet high, 
but in association with a far-reaching range it does not look so lofty. 
Towards evening these imposing mountains are magnificently purpled 
with a purple that is peculiar to Australia. It suffuses mountains, 
valleys, and islands alike, save where cloudlets rest like silver epau- 
lettes upon the shoulders of some obtrusive summit. It is the land 
of gold beyond, but there is no other attraction apparent. The 
coveted treasure is wrung amidst burning heat and chronic privations 
from the bosom of the very desert. 

There is an abundance of mountain grandeur down the entire 
coast of Queensland, with islands and narrow water-passages charm- 
ingly picturesque in their variety of foliage. There are curiosities too, 
such as Magnetic Island, which seems to have passed, at some remote 
period, through a terrible fiery ordeal. One ofits headlands is covered 
with square boulders, resembling the old-fashioned tombs of a coun- 
try churchyard. Leafless trees stand weird as gibbets on the higher 
peaks. There is a bay which reminded me not a little of Giant’s 
Causeway—not the first time I had been led involuntarily to think of 
Northern Ireland or Western Scotland. The Orchard Rocks are 
a singular group of gigantic boulders, so poised that you might imagine 
the weight of a finch or sparrow would overbalance and send them 
thundering into the sea. One pillar upon this island is 30 feet high, 
and as perfectly cubed as if squared by mathematical skill ; and there 
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is a fac-simile of ancient ruins at the extremity of the hard-sanded 
beach of a delightful bay. 

Unfortunately, large vessels cannot call at the various ports that 
are opening up on the Queensland coast, and we have to communi- 
cate with shore by small paddle-wheel boats, some of which would be 
highly successful in an exhibition of monstrosities of naval architecture. 
A gentleman comes aboard from Townsville—the outlet for a fine 
group of gold-fields—and he tells us in confidence that Townsville is 
the finest town in Queensland. A gentleman from Bowen sings pre- 
cisely the same song of his town. Mentioning these things to a 
Rockhamptonian later on, he assures me Bowen is a village, and 
Townsville a mere collection of shanties ; but that Rockhampton 
really ought to be the metropolis of the colony, and would be when 
the round pegs were inserted in round holes, &c. My friend’s pidce de 
résistance was the argument that Rockhampton boasted two daily 
newspapers ; ¢7go it must be a place of consideration. From whatever 
point he started he came back naturally to the daily newspapers. He 
told me of the Fitzroy, and of many creeks with singular names, of 
schools of arts, hospitals, and churches, but sooner or later he wound up 
with his daily newspapers. Even when he appalled my timid nerves 
with his stories of the fearful alligators which abound in the Fitzroy 
it was the same ; it was just as I expected—two copies of Zhe Rock- 
hampton Bulletin were found amongst the cartload of marine stores 
taken from one saurian stomach. Of course when the Maryborough 
passengers came off I singled out a favourable specimen, and inno- 
cently asked him how far behind the other ports Maryborough was, 
and of course I at once found that Rockhampton, Bowen, and the 
rest were simple frauds ; the real Queensland port was Maryborough. 

Moreton Bay at last! The white sand of Moreton and the woods 
of Stradbroke are before us, as the chain cable gallops through the 
hawse-hole and the Government steamer ranges alongside to tran- 
ship the mails and passengers. I dip my pen to make the last entry 
in my Log. The voyage is over, and the voyagers are glad. New 
scenes are before them ; as they enter the Brisbane River they become 
aware that they have turned over a new page of the Log of their life. 
Somehow the kind welcomes they receive make them feel already at 
home, even before they have placed foot on land. ‘They had read of 
Moreton Bay scenery as consisting of mangrove flats, swamps, and 
numberless mud-banks ; had, in truth, been led to form a dismal 
anticipation of it, of the river, and of the town. In all they were 
agreeably surprised. Brisbane River they found to be more than 
pretty, and Brisbane itself, a city no doubt very much in its infancy, 
magnificently situated, and full of signs of healthy life. 
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WITH BASHI-BAZOUKS ON THE 
DRINA FRONTIER OF BOSNIA. 


BY JOHN S. STUART-GLENNIE, M.A, 


COLD, raw mist from the broad and rapid Save covered that 
edge of the great Croatian plain along which we were driving. 
My companion asked me, ‘ Haben Sie nicht einen Plaid?’ wrapping 
himself in his own, and pronouncing the word in the true Scottish 
way, and not short like the English. I had given mine away, but I 
was glad to find both the word and the thing naturalised so far from 
its home. The truthfulness and honesty of the Turks, and the false- 
hood and dishonesty of the Servians, was the subject of his conver- 
sation. I believed there was a good deal of truth in what he said ; 
but I had aiready made it my rule, in this land of lies, to listen to 
everyone and believe no one—without, at least, due allowances ; as, 
for instance, in this case, for the prejudices of the Hungarian, and 
perhaps also of the Jew. Arriving at the Ferry, we called to the 
boatman on the Turkish bank. And as we rowed up the side of the 
rapid stream, and were presently carried down by it to the landing- 
place, the sun got stronger, and the morning cleared. 

Across the river one was in a new world. Delightful it was to me 
to be again, and thus suddenly, in the land of Islam, with its mar- 
vellous picturesqueness of architecture and of costume, its romantic 
Oriental associations, and its sublime and simple faith, so finely 
typified by its domed and minareted shrines. It was the first day of 
Ramazan. The last time I was in Islamieh it had fallen in spring. 
And thus was recalled how long it was since I had, with the late 
Mr. Buckle, witnessed, at Cairo, the eve of the Muslim Lent, and, 
in Idumza, its end. 

Introduced by my Hungarian friend, I was received, early as it 
still was, by the Kaimakam, Suliman Bey, in a hall of the Konak, or 
Government-house. We had a long interview. I stated, as usual, that, 
unattached to any party or any paper, though occasionally sending 
home communications to various papers, I was travelling with the aim 
of getting at as comprehensive truth as possible about this Eastern 
Question. With a letter of introduction to Sali Zecchi Pasha, the 
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general in command at Bellina, his Excellency gave all the orders 
necessary to facilitate my journey thither. And, accompanied by a 
soldier, who would be my warrant against roving Bashi-Bazouks, I 
had soon fairly started on my Bosnian adventure. 

First along the river, and then we struck inland. Fertile and 
beautiful was the dell-broken, and not, as on the other side of the 
river, perfectly unbroken, plain ; charming were the hues and out- 
lines of the Dinaric Alps to the south ; and so thinly did it appear to 
be inhabited, and so luxuriant is its vegetation, that the whole 
country had a wildness of aspect which, whatever it might be to the 
mind, was delightful to the eye. I should have been obliged to fast 
almost as rigorously as the strictest Mussulman, had not my Hun- 
garian friend thoughtfully presented me, on parting, with a water- 
melon and loaf of bread, which my kindly escort supplemented by a 
great, but willingly permitted, haul of plums and prunes from an 
orchard we passed on the way. Very few were the peasants we met, 
and all were armed. Descending into one of the many dells, there 
came over the opposite brow, and pouring down the slope, one or two 
companies of Bashi-Bazouk infantry. They halted in the bottom, as 
did we also in the midst of them. I made the most of my little 
Servian and less ‘Turkish; we all lit the cigarette of peace; and I sup- 
plied the tobacco-box of one or two of them from a packet I had 
purchased at the single village we had passed through. Soon, how- 
ever, smoking ruins came in view, and the minarets of Bellina. But, 
as we gazed, the off hind leg of one of our horses went through a hole 
in the wooden bridge we were crossing. It was with some difficulty, 
and not a little laughter, that we got him pulled up at last by the tail. 

Arrived at Bellina, I alighted at the house of Dr. Kohut, another 
Hungarian Jew, to whom I had an introduction, and the chief of the 
military hospitals and medical staff here. It was now sunset, so we 
went off at once to present my letter to the general. Passing through 
the town, bathed in the splendour of sunset, and ringing with the 
chants of the Muezzin on the minarets calling to prayers, we came 
to the gates of the old palace, now the head-quarters of the Army 
of the Drina. Beyond it lay the white tents of the camp. It was in 
one of the smaller buildings, in the wide enclosure in front of the 
palace, that we found the general. Seated on the divan with him 
was his chief Ferik, or General of Division, Veli Pasha. I presented 
to his Excellency my letter from Suliman Bey, and he asked whether 
I was not a relative of Sir Henry Elliot, and the Englishman about 
whom he had had a letter from our ambassador at Constantinople. 
Somewhat surprised at the question, I replied that I had not that 
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honour, and was still more surprised at never hearing anything more 
of this expected traveller, though I remained several days at Bellina. 
Happening, however, to mention the circumstance to our consul at 
Serajevo, he said that such a pretence to know all about one was, 
with the Turks, a not unusual politeness. Over coffee and cigarettes— 
the chibouque, with its diamond-ringed amber mouthpiece, is now 
almost quite a thing of the past—arrangements were made for the 
next day. After a most agreeable interview—for Sali Zecchi Pasha 
I found one of those men with whom one is at once on friendly 
terms—we took our leave. Accepting his kind invitation to abide 
with him during my sojourn at Bellina, I returned home with the 
hospitable Hebrew Hekim-Bashi. 

On the morrow we had a great field-day. After coffee and 
cigarettes with the pasha, and in the tent of a general officer in the 
broad main street of the canvas-city, I set out with a gallant caval- 
cade of beys and effendis, and their following of horsemen, for a 
ride over the positions abandoned the other day, after but a few 
hours’ fighting, by the Servians. The wide green plain, walled in afar 
by many-hued mountains, put me in mind of the plain of Ephesus. 
Going at the gallop, soon we came to the first redoubt, which we 
entered, and had our third or fourth coffee and cigarettes in the tent 
of the commandant. Thence we rode along the entrenchments 
down to a branch of the river which sweeps round a large island, and 
is called the Little Drina. Riding on, we came to the Drina itself, 
here, in shallows and sandy isles, spreading out almost into a lake. 
On the opposite bank rode patrols of the Servian army. But it were 
needless here to note the various features of a position defended by 
some fifty redoubts, extending many miles along the Drina, and 
which, with all our stoppages, it took us more than five hours to ride 
over. With too small an army to occupy all they had won, the 
Turks were now levelling many or most of the redoubts, and of 
those they cared to keep they were making the entrances face towards 
Bellina, instead of, as with the Servians, towards the Drina. Curious 
it was to observe the various relics of the Servian camp—the ruined 
huts, the vacant tent-circles, the empty fireplaces, the picked bones, 
and half-eaten loaves of bread. But more curious still it was to 
remark the good terms on which the outposts of the two armies 
seemed now to be living. At one place two Servians, who came 
down on the opposite bank to draw water, were, as I said to the 
officer in.command there, within pistol-shot of us, as we also, of 
course, were:of them. But there seemed to be no fear on either side 
of such a treachery. 
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In the evening I walked with the doctor through that part of the 
town—about a fourth of it—which had been burned and razed to the 
ground in the fierce fight of the 24th of June. The Servians, then 
encamped where the Turks now were, advanced on the morning of 
that day on the town; but, after a few hours’ occupation of it, were 
driven out with great slaughter, though they were thousands against 
hundreds. One corner piece of ground, now all strewn with the 
rubbish that was all that remained of a block of houses, was par- 
ticularly pointed out to me; for here the doctor had seen the slain 
heaped and piled on one another, and where they fell they had been 
buried in long trenches. It was after this repulse that the Servians 
had entrenched themselves in the great system of redoubts we had 
that day visited. More than two months the Turks gave them for 
their work, and then, last week, they attacked and drove them out of 
their fortress as easily as out of the town. But during these ten 
weeks there had been several battles in the neighbourhood of 
Bellina—at Ratscha, at Brodaz, at Georgovitch. Returning from 
these fights, the troops generally marched in, according to the 
doctor’s account, with the heads of their enemies on the points of 
their bayonets. The Bashi-Bazouks also had been called in to rein- 
force the small number of Regulars, and had hitherto been left very 
much to pay themselves by pillage. Hence, an almost abject terror 
among the Christian population of Bellina. 

As there was no special correspondent in Bosnia, I thought I had 
got material for what might be an interesting despatch to the Zimes. 
So I called again on the pasha next morning to ask permission to go and 
telegraph from Austrian Ratscha to the agent of the Zimes at Vienna. 
The permission was willingly granted, the doctor was requested to 
accompany me, an escort of troopers was ordered, and horses offered 
for ourselves. 

Except a wandering dervish from the far East, a firebrand of 
fanaticism, not a soul did we meet on the road to Ratscha but the 
Bashi-Bazouks, who made our escort of Regulars necessary. Without 
this escort, not only I, but the doctor himself—had he not had on 
his uniform—would have been certainly condemned by these irregular 
gentlemen to instant death as Servian spies. As we passed, the 
doctor pointed out to me the spot where, but the other day, he had 
seen a Bashi-Bazouk fire on a Christian who was coming across a 
field to the road. The shot missed, but the terrified Christian, though 
armed, instead of returning the fire, ran up to his enemy, and begged 
his life on his knees. Scarcely deigning to listen to him, the Bashi- 
Bzzouk took him by the throat, and stabbed him to the heart. The 
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doctor, running up, remonstrated. “But, no!” cried the Bashi- 
Bazouk. “He and such as he are the cause of all the ruin and 
misery of the country. And when I have got him in my power, 
shall I spare his life? No, by Allah!” It was a rough sort of 
reasoning ; but, if one cared to understand both sides, sufficient to 
show how even a Bashi-Bazouk might justify himself. Their exces- 
sive zeal, however, both to feather their nests in this world, and 
assure themselves of Paradise in the next, was being sternly re- 
pressed, the doctor said, by Sali Pasha. The very day I arrived, 
fifty over-zealous Bashi-Bazouks had been invited to the palace, and, 
expecting to be rewarded, very literally were they taken aback when, 
surrounded by a cordon of soldiers, they were disarmed, bound, and 
thrown down for a bastinadoing, which was administered with great 
severity after but a brief admonition. “ Distinguish, my men, between 
Bosnians and Servians. The Bosnians, though Christians, are still 
our fellow-subjects. Indiscriminate plunder and incendiarism cannot 
be permitted against them as against our enemies, the Servians.” 

The road lay all the way through orchards and corn-fields, extend- 
ing with hardly a break over the great plain. But the villages were 
in smouldering ruins, the cottages roofless or shut up, and there was 
no one to gather the harvests. For a considerable distance at one 
part of the road the ditches at its side were full of bones and skulls 
of horses and of men. It was the battle-field of Brodaz; and here, 
as we found on our return journey, one harvest, at least, was gathered. 
But it was at night, and by the dogs. 

Arrived at Ratscha, we found hardly a trace of the former village 
here at the confluence of the Drina and the Save. But it was by the 
Servians, as I was told, that it had been destroyed, in erecting the 
redoubt now occupied by the Turks. In this redoubt we had to wait 
for some time, pleasantly entertained, however, by the officer.who had 
taken it, and was now its commandant. At length we got them to 
hear at the Austrian Ratscha on the opposite bank of the Save—they 
had all been at their mid-day dinner—and the ferry-boat came across 
for us. On returning soon after sunset, most exquisitely picturesque 
was the scene I looked upon. Above, the moon was rising and the 
stars shining forth. Under the northern rampart rushed the broad 
and rapid river. Within the redoubt one or two of the old village 
trees were still standing, as in happier days. And grouped here and 
there, in the ruddy glow of their fires, the Turkish soldiers were 
cooking the food with which they were to break the long day’s fast of 
Ramazan. 

Another, and last, visit I paid the pasha next morning, to report 
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my journey to Ratscha, and get permission to go to Zvornik. This 
was at once given, along with orders for the necessary escort, and a 
letter of recommendation to the governor. Then, over the coffee 
and cigarettes, I could not refrain from hinting my surprise that the 
great, yet easy, victory of last week had not been at once followed 
up, the Drina crossed, and a push made for Schabatz and Belgrade. 
He at once replied that willingly would he have advanced if he had 
only had permission. 

Presently, excusing himself for speaking French so ill, he said, 
“But I read it very well,” and handed me a handsome volume 
which I had noticed lying on the table above several sheets of manu- 
script. It was an illustrated edition of the “Mille et une Nuits,” 
and the MS. was an interlinear translation into Turkish, both lan- 
guages written in a very clear hand. I was much struck by finding 
the leisure of his Excellency thus employed. For this whole war has 
been carried on by the Turks in Arabian Nights’ style—gallant 
fighting, and—in encampments than which hardly anything more com- 
fortable could be desired, or more picturesque imagined—pleasant 
resting ; but nothing of the combined and calculated plan and rapid 
execution which war now means in Western Europe. “ Allah kerim !” 
“God is great!” And in, at least, reckless want of foresight and 
indifference to what might happen, pashas even as well as lower men, 
seemed to be like the knights of medizval romance, who were “ ready 
to take what adventure God might send them,” without much 
troubling themselves actively to shape their adventures for them- 
selves. 

The road from Bellina to Zvornik, along a frontier which should 
be no frontier, was for half the way still over a great plain, rich and 
wild. We passed through but two villages, the first before coming 
down on the Drina ; the second, after a turn through the forest of 
Shepka, in order to avoid the Servian riflemen, where the high-road 
ran too close to the river. Brightly it gleamed, the broad, swift 
Drina, undermining the soft alluvial edge of the Bosnian plain, and 
shadowed by the Servian hills, with their villages on high sunny 
slopes. But towards sunset we were among mountains on the Bosnian 
side also. As the skyey splendours died away we entered the grand 
gorge of Zvornik. After a quickly passing twilight we found the 
road lying on the skirt of a camp by the river, with sentries at every 
few yards. Presently we crossed a bridge, and entered the narrow 
main street of a village clinging to the mountain side. The shops 
were in darkness, but the rooms above were lighted up, and the i/thar 
was being gladly eaten. For the sunset-gun had thundered from the 
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fortress on the heights, the day’s fast was over, and the gallery of 
every minaret had its many-rowed diadem of the lamps of Ramazan. 

After some search, the house of the commandant, Akif Bey, was 
found by the chief of my escort. During his absence, I seemed to be 
an object of considerable curiosity to the occupants of the windows 
on either side of the narrow street in which I waited, at the opening 
of a still narrower lane. Presently his Excellency appeared, and 
led me to his house, and up to the divan in an upper chamber. I 
delivered my letter of introduction from Sali Pasha, and there was 
much salaaming but little speech, for Akif Bey spoke as little French 
as I Turkish. I gave him, however, to understand, that I had a 
letter also for the Hekim Bashi, or Head-doctor here. Him there- 
fore the commandant immediately sent for. Coffee and cigarettes 
relieved all awkwardness in the mean time And before long a 
handsome young Jewish physician presented himself, whom I found 
to be the doctor to whom his co-religionist at Bellina had given mea 
letter. He squatted down in the middle, on the other side of the 
candle that dimly illuminated the further ends of the room, and inter- 
preted eloquently the views of his Excellency on the Eastern Question. 
A bey belonging to one of the contingents from Asia presently 
joined us, and rolled up his legs in a corner of the divan, listening 
attentively as he smoked, but saying little. In the midst of the dis- 
cussion, however, it was not forgotten that I must be hungry, and, 
with many excuses for the poor fare of their highland camp, supper 
was ordered in for one. On a tray set on a low stool, in the usual 
Turkish fashion, I was served, first with meat, then with an exceJlent 
‘vegetable mess, then with the unfailing pillaf, and then with a sugar- 
melon and apples. 

Having finished supper, had water poured over my fingers, sipped 
another findjan of coffee, and smoked one more cigarette, we all left 
together, accompanied by servants with lanterns, to visit the governor, 
Hassan Bey, at the Hukomat. Having entered a large room on the 
upper floor, and exchanged salutations with his Excellency, a 
European rose from the divan, and shook hands with me as a “com- 
patriot; for such,” said he, “we must be among these Asiatics, whatever 
the special nationality of each of us.” It was the consul of France, 
who had just arrived from Bosna Serai, on a short excursion along 
the frontier. Besides the governor and the French consul, we found 
seated also on the divan a venerable-looking, white-bearded old man, 
in black frock-coat and trousers, and polished boots, and wearing only 
the fez of the Turk. To him I was introduced as—what think you, 
reader, from this description of him?—the Pasha of the Bashi- 
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Bazouks! Coffee again, and cigarettes, and much talk. It was 
arranged that, as the consul must push on next day to Bellina, 
we should start early in the morning to make the round of the 
redoubts on the hills. At length I took my leave. The com- 
mandant had kindly offered me the hospitality of his own house 
during whatever stay I might make at Zvornik. But from our 
inability to communicate directly with each other I had thought the 
acceptance of this offer might be rather inconvenient for both parties, 
and had preferred the similar offer made by the Jewish Hekim-Bashi, 
who spoke French perfectly. To his house, therefore, though at 
quite the other end of the town, the commandant politely accom- 
panied me. When shown my room, I found all my baggage already 
there, and arranged for me. We were already in the small hours of 
the morning. For in Ramazan the usual night is turned into day. 
But “ Guéjehinitz khair olah!” “May the night be agreeable to 
you !” was said at last. And after an almost double day—for I had 
gone the round of the hospitals at Bellina soon after sunrise, and 
paid a visit to Sali Pasha before setting out on my journey—sleep fell 
on me as soon as I had laid myself out on the divan. 

Nothing could have been more interesting and picturesque than 
our ride next morning to the redoubts. Up a steep mountain-side 
by a bridle-path through the forest, our horses, needing neither whip 
nor spur, but rather the curb, as they fretted and fumed impatiently 
at the steepness of the ascent, rapidly clamb. Here and there one 
came on little Alpine fields, where Bosnian cattle were feeding ; here 
and there on tree-strewn clearings, where Servian batteries had lately 
been planted. At every turn of the road, and break in the wood, deeper 
and deeper lay below us the Drina in its broad dark curve ; further 
and further down, winding along the opposite shore, or creeping up 
the opposite ravines, the hill-village of Zvornik, with the domes and 
minarets of its faith ; and yet, still above us, crowned by ancient stone 
fortress, and modern earthwork redoubt, were the peaks into which 
the opposite mountains rose. At last we gained a ridge high almost 
as these, and dismounted at the first of a long chain of redoubts, 
manned by hundreds of Bashi-Bazouks. But here also, as at Bellina, 
the Turks had not pushed their advantage. They remained strictly on 
the defensive, and on their own territory. For the Servians not having 
had their claim to Little Zvornik, the village on this side, conceded 
to them, the Drina was not here the frontier. And the interest of 
the situation was, that an opposite ridge, separated from that on 
which we now were but by a narrow ravine, was also crowned by 
redoubts, but redoubts now held by the Servians, who, as we could 
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perfectly well distinguish them against the sky-line, must have equally 
well seen us, and might have potted us all with their rifles as, followed 
by our horses, we walked leisurely along the ridge from redoubt to 
redoubt.. Not the slightest fear, however, did there seem to be of 
such an occurrence, though almost every one of the chiefs of the 
Zvornik division of the Turkish Army of the Drina might thus have 
been, along with ourselves, sent to the other world. But the Turks 
seemed to feel themselves secure, rather because of the cowardice 
than of the generosity of their foes. And, doubtless, had we been 
fired at, the admirable ruffians by whom the redoubts were thronged 
would have stormed-up across the ravine to the ridge opposite, with a 
fury of slaughter that would have been utterly resistless. 

One after another of these redoubts we entered and inspected, and 
at two or three of them had coffee and cigarettes. As we left each, 
its garrison made the clear mountain air resound with a three times 
repeated shout for the Padishah. So far as an unprofessional eye could 
judge, these redoubts seemed to do no less credit to the designs of the 
engineer (Akif Bey, the commandant), by whom they had been planned, 
than to the workmanship of the men by whom they had been built. They 
had two stages, the lower one covered, the upperopen. But these re- 
doubts were constructed for musketry only, not cannon, and are, I 
believe, in French fortification-terminology, more properly named aédris 
Sortifiés. Built though they were but of earth, logs, and branches of trees, 
most comfortable, snug even, seemed the sleeping-quarters of the men, 
and orderly and sufficient the arrangements for cooking. The cap- 
tain of one of these redoubts and half a dozen of his men had 
volunteered, on the occasion of the Servian attack on Zvornik, to be 
the first to cross the Drina in the face of the enemy. While we 
rested, and partook of the captain’s hospitality, these half-dozen heroes 
were called up, complimented, and promised medals. They were 
certainly resolute-looking ruffians. The one I more vividly recall 
was short and thick-set, with a sort of hang-dog look. But this 
only enabled me more easily to imagine him charging like a bull at 
either man or woman, deaf and blind to everything but his passion 
and its object. 

Having completed the round of the redoubts, we descended the 
long and steep mountain-side to the river again. At the last turn of 
the road an unexpected scene met our eyes. On the sands, under 
the precipices which form the base of the mountain, and opposite 
the camp of the Regulars on the other side, some 2,000 Bashi- 
Bazouks were drawn up in a long oval open at the end toward us. 
At the nearer extremity of the line stood a grizzled old grey-beard. . 
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Him, as we approached, the commandant brought forward and pre- 
sented. As standard-bearer in one of the late battles, he had been 
severely wounded in the shoulder. The wound his chief uncovered 
and showed us, familiarly pulling the old man’s beard. Notwith- 
standing this wound, he had held heroically on to the standard, and 
the prayer inscribed on the green stripe between the two red ones had 
been fulfilied, all riddled as the flag was with balls—‘ May Allah pre- 
serve the bearer!” The French consul and I now began to guess the 
cause of the long delay before starting in the morning. It must have 
been the organisation of this scene. The conclusion of it confirmed our 
conjecture. One of the officers of the Bashi-Bazouks—an aristocratic- 
looking bey, with long face and thick grey moustache, and dressed 
like his chief, the pasha to whom we had been introduced last night, 
and who now came up to us—went into the middle of the oval, and, 
the drummer beside him beating a tattoo, led four times a great ringing 
shout—* Padishahim tchok yashar !”—“ Our Padishah, much may he 
live!” and then, a fifth time, a mountain-echoed shout, louder than all 
the rest—* Allah, Allah, Allah! ”—‘* God, God, God !” It needed no 
express words to inform us of the intent of allthis. “See, ye Franks, 
and go and tell to your respective nations what stuff there is yet in 
Islam !” 

With all the interest of an old medical student I made the round 
of the hospitals. All were clean and well ventilated. I was interested 
to find that, in one of them, advantage had been taken of the number 
of nationalities represented in the Turkish army to make one ward 
an exhibition of ethnological types. Asiatic Osmanlis, Tartars, and 
Arabs, and European Bosnians, Albanians, and Greeks were all there 
lying side by side—though of races so diverse, brothers in misery ! 
Then I inspected the camp and troops. A narrow pebble pavement 
ran up each tent from the entrance to the central pole, on which the 
men’s arms were hung. All round were their carpets or rugs. But 
these were spread, not on the bare ground, but on a thick layer of 
straw and leaves. In front of the tents was a sloping pavement, inter- 
sected by little runnels for carrying off the rain. Each tent had its 
copper dish,and the soups of meat and vegetables simmering on the fires 
looked and smelt savoury. The men were then courteously paraded 
for review. They looked fellows who could be depended on to follow 
wherever they might be led, yet had not the wildness of the Bashi- 
Bazouks of the redoubts on the hills. All wore the fez ; the officers, 
the Western blue frock and narrow trousers; the men, the Eastern 
red-braided blue jacket, waist-shawl, and baggy breeches. One young 
Circassian captain, only just on duty again after a severe wound, I can 
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still vividly recall as he stood with his drawn sword at the head of his 
company—fair face, fine features, broad chest, small hands and feet, 
elegant figure, bold and erect carriage, wild, but resolute, light blue 
eye—a fellow one took a liking to at once, though not incapable, I 
fear, of “ atrocities.” 

My room. Shall I describe it ? at the house of the hospitable Jewish 
Hekim-Bashi. Round three sides, on all of which there were latticed 
windows, ran a broad, low divan, on which I lay by night, and sat 
cross-legged with my visitors by day. On the fourth side was the 
door, a winter stove, and a projecting partition of carved woodwork, 
which made a bath-closet. Wherever it might be most conveniently 
placed by the divan was the usual! little, low, round table, hardly bigger 
than a stool, on which now were our writing materials, now the tray 
with the successive dishes of our meals, @ fa Zurgue. Round the 
walls under the ceiling ran a shelf, with a carved and painted edge, 
where everything was out of harm’s way, and yet within reach. Such 
is a Turkish room and its furniture. How many were the discussions 
of the Eastern Question held in it, both with my friend and our 
various visitors ! 

But not of the Eastern Question only did we talk in our little 
divan, and in our rambles on the mountains. Religion was also a 
frequent theme of our conversation, and it was interesting to me here 
again to note how essentially the same is the creed of so large a 
number now of Christians, of Jews, and of Muslims. How important 
a bearing this has on the Eastern Question in its wider issues I 
cannot here point out. 

Another subject of questioning on my part was social manners, 
and how in these parts manifested itself the universal passion—love. 
Still, under whatever wars may rend society, young men and maidens 
seek each other. Under all social joys and sorrows are the still more 
intense passions of love sought, love found, and love lost. Still, be 
the social calm or storm what it may, the universe is serene with love 
embracing and embraced, or with love unsatisfied and self-consuming 
—a pit of despair. One evening, alternately addressing in Turkish 
th: Governor, who had called and was smoking his narghileh, and 
myself in French, the young Jewish Hekim told us the love story of 
one of his own friends, a Bashi-Bazouk of the name of Osman. 

“T had it all from his own lips while riding through the very forest 
where the chief scene of it happened. I think it would make a 
beautiful little play. I would call the comedietta Osman and 
Yovanka. 

“ Scene 1. A Turkish Bazaar, with a number of Christian country 
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people in the foreground selling eggs, milk, cheese, &c. Buying some 
eggs of her, Osman falls in love with Yovanka, and she with him, 
Muslim and Christian though they are. Petco, her fanatical old 
father, comes up, and there is a row. Develop that as you like. But 
short as the time has been, it has been long enough for our hero and 
heroine to love and vow fidelity to each other. They actually saw 
each other weekly at the bazaar for some time after this. But all that 
would have to be understood in our play, and its next scene— 

“ Scene 2 would be in the forest. The insurrection against the 
Turks has broken out. Petco has put himself at the head of a band 
of insurgents, and carries about with him his daughter. Osman has 
turned Bashi-Bazouk, and in forays and skirmishes gets what distraction 
he can from the thought of his love. Catching sight of a band of 
insurgents, he and his men place themselves in ambush. Presently 
enter the insurgents, and the word is given to fire, Not recognising 
him, Osman aims at Petco, and Yovanka, all in rags now from her 
wanderings in the forest, rushes between her father and her lover. 
The insurgents take to flight, the followers of Osman go after them, 
and he is left alone with Yovanka. Only for a few minutes. For Petco, 
doubling on his pursuets, returns with the courage of despair, and 
aims from behind a tree at Osman. But the quick-eared Yovanka 
now saves her lover as she had saved her father. There would be a 
fine scene, then, between father and daughter. But at length the 
Bashi-Bazouks return with victorious shouts of ‘Allah! Allah!’ 
Yovanka throws herself into the arms of Osman, and Petco, cursing 
her, takes to flight. 

“ Scene 3 would be back in the bazaar again, or wherever else 
you like for an effective Eastern wedding scene. Petco actually got 
shot, I believe. But in our comedietta we might give a happier turn 
to things. The old custom of running off with brides is still not un- 
common in Bosnia. Women like to be run off with, and the fathers 
are accustomed to make the best of it. 

“So, dramatising it a little, that was the love-story Osman the 
Bashi-Bazouk told me as we rode through the Kovatch Balkan on 
the Herzegovina frontier. I once wrote a little play in our Spanish 
Hebrew. And I shall be delighted if you can touch up and make 
anything of my Osman and Yovanka.” 

The Governor now, previously to taking his departure, resumed 
his complimentary speeches. He regretted that I could not prolong 
my stay at Zvornik; but as I must go, he had done everything in his 
power to facilitate my journey across the mountains. A mounted 
escort of Bashi-Bazquks would accompany me—men specially picked 
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out by the pasha. Letters had been written to all the authorities on 
the way. “If they were not kind to Englishmen, whom would they 
be kind to?” &c. 

Very fine young fellows I found the escort of Bashi-Bazouks, the 
clattering of whose horses in the courtyard awoke me next morning. 
Very much more like “Osmans” they were than atrocity-monsters. 
That there are, however, in the ranks of this Turkish Yeomanry 
Cavalry—for such are, in fact, the meunted Bashi-Bazouks—but too 
many pitiless ruffians is not only sufficiently proved, but, without any 
hypothesis of the peculiar fiendishness either of Turkish blood, or of 
Muslim breeding, perfectly intelligible to an experimental student of 
this strange human nature of ours. Lust and cruelty are akin. 
Marvellous as is the conjunction, one can have seen or reflected 
little if one does not understand, and, so to say, realise, the kinship 
of these passions. Add hatred of a partly feared, partly despised 
race and religion ; then, as poet, as historian, or as statesman, try to 
realise the outcome of this. Revolting as it may be, a positive 
ecstasy in the basest humiliation of the women of one’s foes will 
then, I think, be not only acknowledged as a fact, but understood as 
an effect. But if the universality of love—of mutuality of co- 
existence—be the moral goal of civilisation, how short a way as yet 
are we on the road ! 

We were rather late in starting, for it had been raining heavily. 
But the mists were now rolling up from the magnificent mountain- 
gorge of Zvornik. As we rode up out of the little hill-city, I looked 
back on the much-contested Little Zvornik on the other, or Servian 
bank, of the river, under the redoubts on the hills we had ridden over 
the other day. Then, ever through a “ Balkan,” a boundless wood of 
various forest trees we rode ; now along an upland plateau, or ridge ; 
now descending, and by so steep a path as to require all to dis- 
mount ; now skirting a wide plain ; now crossing an arena-like glen 
in an amphitheatre of peaked, forest-covered, and rock-faced moun- 
tains; now fording the little stream of a narrow ravine; now ascend- 
ing again, and again obliged to dismount ; now with open views, and 
now with sight of but forest-depths on either side of a bridle-path. 

So we rode on through a land of Romance. For, analyse what 
we mean by that term, and we shall, I think, find it to connote these 
two things chiefly—mystery and passion. ‘The vast virgin forests 
environing every glade and glen, every corrie and strath—these, and 
the all-pervading stillness, which the occasional voices of children 
and laughter of maidens made only more felt, gave the element of 
mystery. And recollections of the history of the country—its rela- 
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tions with the Byzantine Emperors, the Hungarian Kings, and the 
Ottoman Sultans ; its wars of the Cross against the Crescent, and its 
persecutions by the Cross which converted to the Crescent ; and 
the volcanic outbursts still of fanatical hatred which make pre- 
sent with us rather medizval than modern times—these all gave 
those associations of passion connoted by romance. In the Bosnian 
Highlands medizval times are recalled with hardly less vividness than 
patriarchal times in the Arabian deserts and Syrian plains. 

The sun set in lurid glory on the mountains. But the illuminated 
minaret of the village where we were to pass the night was still but 
a point of light in the far distance. We dismounted at a little shanty 
in the forest, ordered coffee, spread our rugs on the grass, and lit 
our cigarettes. Hardly, however, had the coffee been served when 
darkness fell, and there was a sudden, rushing, storm-signalling sound 
in the forest. Quickly we rose, and had scarcely mounted when the 
wind-and-rain-storm was on us. Endless seemed the journey through 
it ; the lights of Bertcha appearing to get ever further off instead of 
nearer. Through it all, toiled on foot the miserable Christian 
karidjis, one of them lame. I regretted that, standing as they were 
at a distance, I had omitted to see them served with coffee at the 
shanty, like the rest of us. On a previous stoppage, I had ordered 
coffee for them as well as for myself and my Muslim escort; but they 
had still not got it when we were about to remount, and I had to see 
personally to the matter myself. And as the Zaptieh, mounted like 
all of us but these poor, footsore wretches, and with a temper by no 
means improved by the fast of Ramazan, urged them on with frequent 
curses, one felt oneself still amid the race- and creed-hatreds of what, 
in England, we are now accustomed to think of as a bygone age. 

At last the mountain-village was reached, and we clattered up its 
steep stone-paved streets. At the foot of an outer wooden staircase, 
leading to the upper part of a large house, we dismounted. But we 
found the chief apartment, or divan, crowded with Muslims at their 
evening prayers. So I had to wait ina small adjoining room. It 
was not long, however, before I was conducted into the divan which 
had been thus serving as a chapel. For the Muslims are as free 
of prejudice about consecrated buildings as Presbyterians. After 
the usual coffee and cigarette ceremonial here—at what I found 
was the house of the Governor-—I was conducted to another build- 
ing. Here till dinner, or rather supper, was got ready, the Governor 
and Commandant politely sat with me. As no one was acquainted 
with any European language, I made my first attempt, with the aid of 
a pocket vocabulary, to converse in Turkish. Both officials were 
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Arnaouts, and most pleasant fellows. It was years ago that I made 
my first acquaintance with this fine race in the person of the 
Governor of Wadi-Halfeh, at the Second Cataract of the Nile, when 
I had had the pleasure of curing him of ophthalmia. With these 
fellow-countrymen of his I got on amazingly. Not only their weapons 
and mine, but the characters of certain pashas, and the chances of 
war or peace, were the topics of our conversation. It is singular how 
very few words it is necessary to know, and how very simple a lan- 
guage may be, to make oneself sufficiently intelligible when there is 
thorough good-will on both sides. With such an experience one 
reflects with renewed interest on the completeness of expression in 
those wonderful developments—the Languages of Civilisation. 

These friendly Arnaouts—the Kaimakam, Shakir Effendi, and 
Commandant, Shaban Effendi—accompanied me, next morning, 
some way on the road. A parting findjan of coffee we sipped at a 
hut by the wayside; then, with a present of a cigarette-holder from 
the Kaimakam, and mutual compliments, we bid each other adieu. 
Presently I looked back and saw, as it were, great lakes in the dis- 
tance below me. It was the upper surface of the mists in the glens. 
Ascending still, the scenery put me more and more in mind 
of that of Lebanon. Perhaps, however, a juster comparison were 
with that of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. For there is but little 
here, in these Bosnian highlands, of that supreme historic interest 
which makes Lebanon stand alone amid all the highlands of the 
world. From no other mountain-peaks of our planet can one behold 
in a single view such historic sites as Tyre and Sidon on the coast of 
that gleaming Interior Sea, the first cradle of commerce; the basin of 
the Sea of Galilee, crater of a volcanic eruption of enthusiasm the 
most remarkable in the history of religion ; and those hills of Bashan 
beyond which is the desert traversed by the caravans of Nineveh 
and of Babylon. Nothing comparable to that is there in this Bosnian 
Balkan of the Dinaric Alps. Yet this much may be said for it, that, 
in some of its outward aspects, it recalled, at least, the glory of 
Lebanon. 

In about two hours, however, we entered what was no more, 
properly speaking, a “ Balkan ”—for this strictly means a forest of 
various kinds of trees. Such a forest we had first entered on the 
banks of the Drina, on the other side of Zvornik. But now sud- 
denly we entered a pine forest, through which we rode all this day 
and the next, till we came down on the magnificent gorge that leads 
to Serajevo from the north-east. At first this pine forest recalled the 
German Schwarzwald. But in the afternoon the scenery became most 
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singularly like that of the Scottish Highlands. We descended into a long 
ravine with a little stream—another Glen Tilt, only with more wood. 
Thence we suddenly emerged into a little glen inhabited by Chris- 
tians, and precisely like a Scottish one : a hamlet, or c/achan, on the 
side of the hill near the mouth of the pass where cattle are grazing— 
thin pasture, with stones cropping through; the harvest gathered 
on the fields in little stacks, differing only from the Scottish ricks in 
being in the form of a cross—to dry it, I suppose, more quickly ; 
few trees ; copse on the low circling hills ; and, in the distance, a 
mountain of precisely the form of that which towers over the Forest 
of Birse—Cloch-na-Ben. 

Having ascended through the copse, we rode down, towards 
sunset, into another glen not so defined as the last, and more, indeed, 
of a rolling tableland. Here they were Muslims ; but the khan, or 
stable-inn, was kept by Christians. Imagine the scene. A vast, un- 
divided space under immense rafters. Along the sides, a number 
of horses, not seen, save when some one passes along with a torch, ° 
but heard munching their corn, hinnying, neighing, and occasionally 
kicking out at a male, or attempting to bite a female, neighbour. In 
the centre, and opposite the great double door, is a broad divan 
round three sides of a blazing fire. On one side of it, a sheep is 
being roasted whole ; on the other, coffee is being roasted, ground, 
and boiled ; and the Rembrandtesque lights and shades in which 
one sees the picturesquely clothed, and generally finely featured, Mus- 
lims on the divan, and Christians standing between the fire and the 
door, are quite entrancing. Reflections arose on that characteristic 
activity of mind, that integrating of differences, which is the cause of 
the pleasure such a scene affords. But metaphysical speculation 
presently gave place to a dream of that exquisite scene of the 
Nativity in just such a stable at Bethlehem. And so dreaming, I fell 
asleep. 

I was awoke by the guitar-accompanied song of one of my men, 
who thus beguiled the time till the sheep was sufficiently roasted. It was 
one of those old historical or legendary ballads of the Southern Slavs 
which unite all of the race, whether Muslim or Christian, against their 
Osmanli masters. And the whole space between the fire and the door 
became crowded with applauding listeners. It is such scenes as 
these that teach one to look to the increase of the spirit of a common 
nationality as the only means of lessening the miserable mutual 
hatreds which at present divide the Southern Slavs. Such a spirit 
cannot, however, grow, and Turkish rule be submitted to. But I 
mean to avoid politics in this merely descriptive sketch. At last 
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the sheep was pronounced duly done. It was taken aside and cut 
up, but not into joints ; that seems an art quite unknown here. The 
roasted animal was simply hacked to pieces ; and from what part of 
it came the piece I had I do not know. All then set to work with 
their daggers and fingers instead of knives and forks. Seeing me a 
little awkward at this, one of my Bashi-Bazouks kindly began 
to cut up my food for me with his digits and dagger. This naturally 
quickened me in the use of my own. 

With our feet towards the fire, and our pistols under whatever we 
made a pillow of, some dozen of us all slept on the divan, of which 
the boards were only covered by our own rugs. In the morning, as 
on the previous evening, one, but only one, of the Muslims went 
through all the prostrations of the orthodox prayers. It was a sight 
which I very much liked to see, and particularly as it caused no sort 
of remark, either by others on his strictness, or by him on their lax- 
ness. All believed in Allah, and it was for each to testify his belief 
in what manner he pleased. And certainly this belief does influence 
the Muslims for good. Come into personal contact with the Chris- 
tians of the East and the Muslims, and the latter cannot, I think, but 
be in general preferred, as both the more honest and the more cour- 
teous, and that, even though one’s early education may prejudice one 
in favour of those nursed in the same beliefs as oneself has been. 

But the Muslims have no music. Anything so discordant as the 
yells rather than songs—with which my Bashi-Bazouks gave vent to 
their general feelings of delight on mounting, soon after sunrise, for 
our last day’s journey—lI never heard. And so we rode on, up hill, 
and down dale, through the forest. At length, after a mid-day halt 
on the summit of a thickly wooded hill, we descended one of the 
grandest passes I have ever seen. It was a vast gap in a towering 
wall of precipices, to which trees clung everywhere, and from the foot 
of which ran long green slopes down into an absolutely ideal valley, 
so beautiful it was in its rich corn-fields and pastures, shut in by wooded 
hills from the warring outer world. Through this valley we rode, and 
up through the forest again, till we came to another long winding 
descent. But here, at last, Serajevo was descried in the distance. 

Presently we observed that the mountain-road below us was filled 
with dark moving objects. They were two or three battalions of 
infantry, with baggage-train and field guns, marching to the capital. 
Soon we were in the midst of them. An orderly riding back on some 
message recognised one of my Bashi-Bazouks. They gave each 
other that stately salute which, universal as it is among Muslims, 
is in itself alone a perpetual lesson in good manners, “ Salaam Alei- 
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koum !” “ Aleikoum Salaam !”—“ Peace be with thee !” “ With thee be 
peace!” and then, rushing into each other’s arms, they kissed on 
either cheek. Recognised as an Englishman, I was courteously 
allowed, along with my people, to pass the baggage-train, and take a 
place immediately in the rear of the infantry. — 

Thus we entered Serajevo. The parapets of the old walls on the 
heights above were crowded with veiled figures. Below us were 
magnificent rocky gorges, which, with the troops that were now defiling 
along the road at mid-height, put me in mind of nothing so much as 
pictures of Himalayan scenery with British expeditions on the march 
to the capture of some mountain-fastness. Presently we passed 
through the gates, and entered the oldest quarter of the town. So 
steep were the streets, and so impossible was it to look after one’s 
horse with the roadway and lattices filled with gazing Muslim houris, 
that I dismounted and walked. The Giaour, however, met no kind 
glances. On the contrary, faces, that he glanced at too ardently, 
turned round to the wall, though the eyes that were the light of them 
peeped again presently. With one particularly of my Bashi-Bazouks 
it was very different. He seemed to have many fair friends. Yet even 
him they greeted with but a lightning glance, and then turned away, 
or drew closer their veils, with a most fascinating shyness. At length 
we got down to an open place, and a bridge over a shallow river. 
Crossing with my Bashi-Bazouks, in the midst of the throng of troops 
and sightseers, all marching to wild Turkish military music ; looking 
up and down the line of the many-bridged river, overhung with 
galleried houses, and beholding the fair city stretching away with 
innumerable domes and minarets, and poplared gardens, far up the 
hills on either side—I thought I had never seen anything so ravish- 
ingly picturesque in all my wanderings. Having crossed the bridge I 
looked up, and behold! at an unlatticed window two fair young 
unveiled faces looking forth. It was the British Consulate. And there 
I was to pass five weeks so happily that I shall never think of the 
capital of Bosnia but as a paradise of the East. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, 


HAT literary feuds in France have lost little of their bitterness 
is shown by M. About’s attack in the Atheneum upon the 
memory of Francois Buloz, the founder and manager of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. M. About is a thorough Frenchman, and has a 
Frenchman’s love for epigram. To read the sarcasm with which he 
lashes the memory of the dead is an intellectual treat, and the epitaph 
with which he heads his letter is worthy of a place among the most 
venomous of such productions :— 


Buloz qui, par sa grace, a tant su nous charmer, 
Lorsque la mort viendra le prendre 
N’aura qu’un seul ceil 4 fermer, 

Et n’aura point d’esprit 4 rendre. 


It is not to M. About’s credit, however, that satire and invective are 
directed against one who is dead, and consequently unable to reply, 
and it is unfortunate for him that the personal motive which prompted 
the onslaught is known. His letter forms, indeed, but one chapter 
in that guestion de probité littéraire raised a score years ago in 
La Presse and La Revue de Paris, a propos of M. About’s publication 
as an original romance (“Tolla”) of a true history concerning an 
Italian family, contained in a book the suppression of which had been 
so rigorous, M. About supposed himself to possess a unique copy. 
The remaining chapters will probably, be written when M. About is 
himself in his grave, and unable to use his powerful pen in reply. 
Those who like to read the history of an unpleasant transaction will 
find it under the head “About” in “ Les Supercheries Littéraires 
Dévoilées” of Quérard, augmented {by MM. Gustave Brunet and 
Pierre Jannet. M. Buloz was, in fact, a man of signal courage and 
enterprise, and the brusqueness which attended his success might be 
paralleled in men of higher social position. His equal as a manager 
will not readily be found. His début in letters was made in a 
translation of works from the English. One statement in the letter 
of M. About istrue. The influence of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
is greater in other countries than in France, 
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ORD BROUGHAM used to say,} that the appearance of 
Campbell’s “Lives of the Chancellors” added “a new 
terror to Death ;” but a much more serious matter is threatening 
men of letters than any attempt at their lives. Among recent 
American announcements I see the “Condensed Classics,” by one 
Mr. Rossiter Johnson, who has, I believe, begun his lopping and 
thinning process with Scott and Dickens. To steal is bad enough ; 
but this process of mutilation is barbarous beyond anything one 
could have imagined. What kind of Procrustean method Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson may employ I do not know (though, to use an 
old joke, it is certainly done “without axing”), but it seems to me 
the most impudent operation that has yet been performed, even by 
a Yankee. 


HE attempt to conciliate an Irish constituency is once agaiu, 

I see, being attempted by some English Liberals. Even the 

Irish themselves, when they are not to the manner born, and of the 
ancient Church, find the task an embarrassing one. A certain 

Hibernian M.P., whose wife was a Romanist, found himself on one 

occasion seated at dinner next to the Catholic bishop of the district. 


“My lord,” said he, in genial confidence, “it is true I have the 
misfortune to be a Protestant, but I am no bigot. My children, I do 
assure you, are all brought up in the religion—” he meant to say, “ of 
their mother,” but in the largeness of his views, and wish to please, 
he used the plural “of their mothers,” the effect of which was very 
remarkable. Unfortunately, in the House of Commons, this gentle- 
man never makes a joke, whether by accident or design. 


HAT American experiment, to which we owe “ The Innocents 
Abroad” and “The New Pilgrims’ Progress” of Mark Twain, is 

about, it seems, to be repeated in England, and is to be on a still 
larger scale. It is proposed by a company to despatch, in August 
next, a large steamship on a voyage all round the world. ‘The journey 
is estimated to occupy nine to ten months, during which time the 
principal sea-ports will be entered, and time will be afforded for 
visiting spots of interest in countries bordering on the route. Five 
hundred pounds is demanded for the right to join the trip, and the 
payment of that sum will enable any man, in whom an adventurous 
disposition is accompanied by leisure and moderate means, to see no 
inconsiderable or uninteresting portion of the world’s surface. The 
laws of the expedition follow pretty closely those of the Quaker City 
as preserved by Mark Twain. It is edifying to study the revolution 
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effected by modern discovery. A century ago, the grand tour was 
undertaken by those who aspired to be statesmen or to fill public 
offices, and led a man to Paris, Dresden, Vienna, Berlin, and the 
principal cities of Italy. Now we seem approaching the days when 
we shall have picnics in Central Africa, and when the traveller will 
cry out like Alexander for more worlds to conquer. 


HERE is no more interesting subject for Fiction than the 
discovery of hidden treasure, and hence Edgar Poe’s 
“ Golden Bug ”—which in the English edition, by-the-by, is written 
“Golden Beetle” out of regard for insular prejudice—has more 
admirers than even his “Murder in the Rue Morgue.” Not long 
ago there was a company (limited) advertised as being formed for the 
recovery of two galleons of the Spanish Armada; and after Dr. 
Schliemann’s discoveries—so far surpassing even the imagination of 
the City—it is probable that archzological investigation will be 
much assisted by the investments of the public. The suggestion 
of a writer in the Zimes that explorations should be carried on in 
Mount Nebo for the discovery of the Tables of Stone with the Ten 
Commandments on them “traced there originally by the finger of 
the Creator Himself,” is the highest flight we have reached in this 
direction; though the conclusion of this gentleman’s letter, “‘that the 
discovery would throw great light upon the Old Testament, and 
the language in which the Tables were written,” is a little tame. 
Why, the possession (and exhibition) of such a treasure-trove would 
set the Alexandra Palace itself upon its legs again. 

While one is about it, why not get up an association for the 
discovery of the Urim and Thummim, which the highest authority 
upon gems and precious stones assures us were indestructible, and 
must be, therefore, “somewhere in the World.” It is certainly not 
too much to say that it is more likely we should light upon such 
treasures, than on the farure of fair Helen, which has actually, 
it seems, been dug up at Mycenz, and every ounce of which 
(Troy weight) is probably of more value than a pound of ordinary 
gold. It is rumoured that Mr. Tennyson has been requested by a 
Prospecting Company to give them his views as to the locality of 
the piece of water into which the sword Excalibur was thrown. 


RANCE has at length provided the bones of Auber with a rest- 

ing place, and has placed over his tomb a monument worthy 

of his genius. The death of Auber took place, as is well known, 
during the German occupation of France, and the remains of the 
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musician were shuffled hastily into a vault. When Peace revisited 
France an attempt was made to remove the bones to Pere la Chaise, 
and erect over them a monument. Subscriptions, however, came 
slowly in, and the heirs of Auber, who naturally thought that to what 
aspired to be a national tribute they were not called upon to con- 
tribute, incurred the condemnation of M. Alexander Dumas fils, whosé 
mot is already famous. “ Very well; you simply furnish the body.” 
Auber himself had a vein of humour, as some of his stories now 
chronicled in the French musical papers attest. When attention 
was drawn to the fact that, though the streets in Paris under the new 
system were called after deceased authors, but that one was named 
the Rue Auber, he answered, “Well, M. Hausmann has given me 
credit.” When on a committee for bestowing a prize on the best 
cantata, the member at the piano, who was going through a very 
terrible composition, stopped and drew attention to the fact that the 
time in which it was to be taken was not marked. Auber exclaimed, 
“* My dear Monsieur, since no time is marked, let us take advantage 
of the opportunity, and take it as quickly as we can.” 


T is among the things not generally known that Sir Arthur 
Guinness is a poet. He is said to have replied to the Prime- 
Minister’s offer of a Peerage in the following strain :— 
Your kind intention I must damp, 
The game of rank ’s not worth my candle ; 
It is, sir, but the Guinness’ stamp; 
My honest pewter needs no handle. 


OME action is, it appears, to result from the delivery of 
Dr. Richardson’s lectures upon Health, a Sanitary Estates 
Association having been formed for the purpose of founding a city 
corresponding, as nearly as may be, to his ideal Hygeiopolis. The 
aim of the association is to erect at Courtlands—a spot in Sussex, 
between Worthing and Goring—a town capable of containing eight 
thousand inhabitants, and to furnish it with every hygienic aid and 
appliance. So completely in its infancy is the scheme, and so slight 
information is as yet supplied concerning the manner in which the 
desired result is to be obtained, that it would be futile to dwell upon 
its claims and pretensions. Some matter for thought is, however, sup- 
plied in contemplating the inroads made by Science into the domain 
of Poetry. Those Arcadias, Utopias, Atlantises (if such a plural as 
the last can be permitted in the case of a word of classical origin); 
these empires in Sun, Moon, and Star which have occupied the 
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attention of poetical and philosophical dreamers, give way now to 
schemes which are capable of practical fulfilment, and which 
would yet at one time have seemed as far oztside belief as the 
visionary worlds of More, Sidney, and Bacon. Some of the rules on 
which Dr. Richardson in his lecture insists as indispensable to 
health are capable of being at once applied to modern houses. We 
can all of us do away with the firmly fixed carpets, specially designed, 
it might seem, to hold the dust, in which poisonous germs find the 
best medium for their conveyance. We can dismiss objectionable 
wall-papers altogether in many cases. In answer to the bidding, not 
of Health but of Art, this process of reform has already commenced. 
The tower containing the staircase and all offices can easily be 
introduced in houses of a certain class to be henceforth erected, 
though a generation or two must under happiest conditions elapse 
before it comes into general use. Dr. Richardson has yet to speak 
of baths and other matters of this kind, and I hope his utterances 
will not long be delayed. In respect to baths we might learn 
something from the ancients, who, far better than ourselves, com- 
prehended their advantage and importance. 


HE question of Lady Helps seems to be assuming considerable 
importance, since Mrs. Crawshay assures us that the demand for 
them now exceeds the supply. The humble experience of bachelors 
who live in lodgings kept by “ladies who have seen better days” 
is not in favour of the system; but there is certainly something 
very attractive to folks of the Bounderby class, in the idea of 
employing the daughters of “‘ admirals in the navy,” and “colonels 
in the army,” to warm their slippers and butter their toast. In 
America they have “helps” who are by no means “ladies.” The 
difficulty of procuring good servants in that country is vastly greater 
even than in England. I was talking to a New York friend upon 
this subject lately, who told me that it was the rarest thing to retain 
the services of a help beyond a year. ‘“ My wife had one, however, 
who lived with us eighteen months ; and it would have taken much 
to part us ; but at last she had to go.” 
“ Why, what did she do?” inquired I. 
“ Well, she did this—she doxed my wife's ears.” 





